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{Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
HOW TO SELECT A MILCH COW. 


There are many families that want but a sin- 
gle cow—and it becomes with them a matter of 
importance how to select one. A good cow is 
wanted. Not but that a good cow can almost 
be made out of a poor one, where but one is kept. 
There is such a chance to take care of one! 
But, the samt attention paid to a good cow, 
will make it all the better. Purchase then a 
good one. And how to do that is not always 
80 easy—in fact it is almost impossible; yet it 
can be done.’ 

There is something in a breed. ~ But this can- 
not always be depended upon. The best breeds 
vary as milkers. You have got to get at the 
qualitiessomeother way. We onceownedasmall 
“Dutch ” cow, quite small, and _ ill-shaped. 
The neck was a genuine camel’s neck, thin asa 
board. The body was somewhat plump; and 
the hind-quarters, in connection with the udder, 
gave large appearance to the back part of the 
cow. Tail rough and long; legs short and thin, 
seeming like reeds bending. Frailty was de- 
pictured in every part of the creature, except 











the eye and the udder. The eye was full, and 
bright, and mild—the disposition of the cow. 
Her head was trim; so were her horns. She 
was one of the quietest of animals I ever saw; 
was never in a fight; would molest no one, 
nothing ; would eat her food given, with grati- 
tude, seeming to appreciate the kindness. Fed 
moderately, deliberately—and got the full ben- 
efit of what she ate. 

This quiet, gentle cow, was the best out of 
seven, all larger and handsomer than she. In 
her case there was not more food consumed than 
by the others, though she gave more milk, 
more butter, richer and better—better, because 
yellower, sweeter, and more aromatic. She 
seemed to get more benefit out of her food. 


It so happened we had another cow which 
was just the opposite of this—a great fighter, 
strong as a bull, thick neck, heavy bones, and 
on the whole, rather a shapely animal when 
the new coat and the summer feed made her 
glossy and active. There was nothing doing 
but this cow must have a look at it, so great 
was her curiosity—and a fence would sometimes 
not be a barrier to prevent her. Her milk was 
little and blue. ‘‘ Whetstone” we used to call 
her in consequence. : 


Here was a fair test to tell the points of a 
good cow. Yeteven these points are not al- 
ways reliable—only inthe main. If a cow has 
areputation, in addition to these points, and 
breed besides—or if no more than the native 
breed—and has withal a high price put upon 
her by the owner: there is only one chance 
better—actual test. Buy your cow, especially if 
the owner is honest. 

We have known heavy-limbed cows to be the 
best of milkers, but they were quiet, docile cows, 
always with broad square udders with wide base, 
and well forward. Color, we find, has but little 
todo with a good cow, as we have known them 
of all colors—and the poorthesame. The small 
cow, mentioned above, was a red-and-white. 
The rule among the Dutch settlers is—the far- 
ther the cow is removed from the bull, in ap- 
pearance, the better; and the nearer she ap- 
proaches the male, the worse. We think the 
rule holds good in general. 

A atraight back, is also a point given—but 





given most by those who favor the Devon or 
Short Horns. The old native cows, among 
which are some of the very best milkers in the 
world—are often crooked and ill-shaped—we 
may say generally so—steep rumps, tottering 
legs, and awkward gait. Yet, this is the “ Brin- 
dle” of many a household, that has been the 
main stay of the family—often the almost only 
support of the children and aged members— 
“worth a farm,” though in those days—the 
days of old—bought for a dozen dollars. 

Comeliness, however, is something, especially 
if coupled with other good qualities. Docility is 
a great point. Colora fancy. A good udder, 
with rich flowing milk, even if Brindle is home- 
ly, attaches her—and her deformity will not 
hurt at all those who are benefitted by her. 

We have mentioned prominent points, such 
as we have seen and know, and can therefore 
recommend, especially as the same qualities are 
commended by others. F.G. 





—-— 


SORGO CULTURE. 

The best soil for the Sorghum is lightish 
sandy or gravelly upland. ‘The heavy, black 
alluvial soils which border rivers and streams 
are quite unsuitable. The growth of cane may 
be good, but the sirup is of dark color, and of 
inferior quality. Any good corn land is good for 
sorghum, provided it is also good for wheat. 
Bottom land, though it may be good for 
corn, as already stated, is not good for this 
crop. No strong, rank manures of any kind 
should be used. Pig manure has been known 
to impart such a flavor to the sirup as to render 
it unfit for use. If the soil is reasonably rich 
no manure is necessary; where manure is need- 
ed, only that which is old and well rotted should 
be used. A liberal application of lime, plas- 
ter and ashes, unless these elements largely exist 
in the soil, will be found highly advantageous, 
Under-draining and sub-soiling will be quite as 
beneficial to this as to any crop, though it is not 
more necessary than for corn. Plowing and 
dragging should be carefully done, and the 
soil thoroughly pulverized, as there is no plant 
more feeble or sensitive in its early growth than 
this. 

Planting should be done as soon as the soil 
has become thoroughly warm and dry. It is 
not advisable tosoak the seed. Ifthe soil is dry 
when the soaked and partially germinated seed 
is put in, the dry soil absorbs the moisture of 
the seed and destroys its life. A half inch ¥ 
light, fine soil, is abundant covering for the seed. 

ny plant in drills and cultivate one way; 
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others in hills and cultivate both ways. The 
drills should be about four feet apart and 
the plants six inches apart in the drills. Hills 
may be three and a half by four feet, with six to 
eight plants in the hill. There is a question as 
to which way is best for drills to run, but on ac- 
count of the prevailing westerly winds, the 

lants in drills running east and west are less 
fable to prostration. The young plants when 
first up are grass-likein appearance. They are 
very feeble, and it is absolutely necessary that 
all weeds should be kept down, 806 as to give 
them a good start from the first. When the 

lants are well established, and have reached a 
freight of ten or twelve inches, they grow with 
great vigor and rapidity, and all subsequent cul- 
tivation can be done with a horse cultivator.— 
{ Western Rural. 





BUILDING A HOUSE. 

The rage of the day is for large houses. These 
must be airy. There must be high ceilings and 
large rooms—and these well ventilated. Style 
is the word. We must have models. The re- 
sult of all this is—lack of comfort. There is no 
house built but some change is made, or want- 
ed to be made, afterward. 

We do not like such houses—such plans of 
buildings. What does a man want? What 
do his family and his means require? Not dis- 
play. Nota large, comfortless, building, where 
he is almost lost—where he is a stranger in his 
own home—home? This is not home; this 
is not what he remembers of his childhood’s 
home—even if a log-cabin, or some low struc- 
ture. These, at least, were warm and comfort- 
able. Their walls were close together, impart- 
ing their warmth—wall and ceiling reflecting 
this comfortable property—this healthful prop- 
erty: for it is not well to take cold in your 
room—a thing that is done more than people 
areaware of. Large windows chill the air and 
get up a current ofcold air. This is invariably 
80 in winter, unless there are double windows: 
then it is prevented, especially if the windows 
are tight. High ceilings require a long time to 
warm a room—hence our breakfasts are eaten 
in the cold. The expense of fuel is greatly 
augmented by large rooms and high ceilings. 
Health is thus endangered, expense incurred, 
and comfort sacrificed, by large rooms. It 
is a mania that prevails in our house-building. 

Can we not lay aside our pride and be rea- 
sonable—save andenjoy? Let us build to suit 
our wants: let this be our study. Let the style 
of architecture be secondary—and by all means 
let us avoid display, especially as it is hurtful 
to pocket and health. A man wants a place 
(if he wants anything) that he can call his 
home—humble rather than extravagant—small, 
so that it keeps the family together—warms 
their affections as well as their persons. We 
cannot bear these airy church rooms, this barn 
space. A stable even is more cozy, more com- 
tortable. We apply the right principle to the 
brute, but not to ourselves, our families. In 
the summer, large airy rooms are more excusa- 
ble. Then they are distant. They have not 
the coziness which nature teaches the bird in 
building its nest, nor the wild beast his lair, 
nor the unobtrusive man when he makesa home 
for himself. Visit him and you will find un- 
expected comfort. 











Build small—not cramped; build durable ; 
build for your children, and children’s children, 
as well as for yourself. Set the good example 
of comfort, rather than show. We give our 
models in every paper—for the eye first, and 
mainly ; then the details of how much air we 
can use, and how many rooms we can have to 
hold our furniture—not how few we can have, 
how comfortable we can make them. And 
each man should carry out his own fancy— 
what pleases him—according to his disposition 
—for we are not all alike—we are different, at 
least in detail. Models, therefore, can but 
hint. The man should exercise his own judg- 
ment of what he wants. He-certainly can 
make a simple house enough—and that is a 
good start. He can make it warm—that is an- 
other good thing. He can make it large 
enough for convenience—and there he is right. 
He can make it cueap—and that is economy. 
He can suit himself—and that is‘ home. It 
he follows a mode', he sells himself to the 
model—and he has—a model; he is fashion- 
able; heis not happy: the man in the log-cab- 
in is the happier of the two. 


— 


Caution to Those Having Sheep. 


We copy the following excellent suggestions 
about sheep, from a circular issued by F.C. D. 
McKay, Esq., the General Agent of the Ameri- 
can Emigrant Company. The Company have 
already 10,000 sheep scattered among the farm- 
ers who have purchased land of them, in flocks 
ranging in size from fifty to two hundred head. 

1. Keep sheep dry under foot with litter. 
This is even more necessary than roofing them. 
Never let them stand or lie in the mud or snow. 

2. Take up lamb bucks early in summer, and 
keep them up till December Ist following, when 
they may be turned out. 

3. Drop or take out the lowest bars as the 
sheep enter or leave a yard, thus saving broken 
limbs. 

4, Count every day. 

5. Begin graining with the greatest care, and 
use the smallest quantity at first. 

6. If a ewe lose herlamb, milk daily fora few 
days, and mix a little alum with her salt. 

7. Let no hogs eat with the sheep—by no 
means in the Spring. 

8. Give the lambs a little “ milk feed” in time 
of weaning. 

9. Never frighten sheep if possible to avoid it. 

10. Sow rye for weak ones in cold weather, if 
you can. 

11. Separate all weak, or thin, or sick from 
those strong, in the Fall, and give them special 
care. 

12, If any sheep is hurt, catch it at once and 
wash the wound, and if it is fly time apply spir- 
its of turpentine daily and always wash with 
something healing. If a limbis broken, bind it 
with splinters, lightly, loosening as the limb 
swells. 

13. Keep anumber of good bells on the sheep. 

14. Don’t let sheep spoil wool with chaff or 
burrs. 

15. Cut tag locks in early Spring. 

16. For scours, give pulverized alum in wheat 
bran—prevent by taking great care in changing 
dry for green feed. 

17. If one is lame, examine the foot, clean 
out between the hoofs, pare the hoof if unsound, 
and apply tobacco with blue vitriol boiled in a 
little water. 

18. Shear at once any sheep commencing to 
shed its wool, unless the weather is too severe, 








and save carefully the pelt of any sheep that 
dies. 

19. Have some good work by to refer to at 
least ; this will be money in your pocket. 


i ae 


USE LIME. 

Lime is not enough used ; this is a great evil 
with us: and it is not because we have not al- 
ways the means—we have not the habit—we 
don’t get at it—we don’t know how to doit— 
and, most of all, we don’t know its benefits. 
And so the land suffers; yes, suffers ; for lime is 
a medicine—a corrector of the goil, as well as a 
manure: in fact its business is mostly to act on 
the soil, and prepare its ingredients the better 
for plant food. Lime, therefore, is an agent; 
anditis a most efficient agent, working while 
the farmer sleeps, Winter and Summer, but 
most in Summer. We need but apply it. Get 
it and spread it in the Fall—on your wheat say, 
and harrow in. The next year’scrop will show 
visible signs of the benefit, and this benefit will 
last for years—the longer, the more lime is put 
on. And you have no trouble all this while with 
it; it acts for itself, and works for you. Thisit 
does for years, disposing of the manure and 
other ingredients in the soil (and even theclay), 
preparing them the better for plant-food. You 
need but plow and work your soil, or put it in 
grass—the lime is all this while busy indepen- 
dent of your labor. It is also death on weeds, 
especially some. What lies dead in the soil, it 
quickens and brings into use. 

It brightens the straw of your grain, and 
makes the berry more plump—and the grain 
will not lodge soeasy. There are many other 
things that lime will do if you will letit. It is 
in the earth for that purpose, and in untold 
quantities. If you say it costs much—there 
you arewrong. It will pay at twenty cents a 
bushel—at twenty-five—at even a higher price. 
You may not get it all back the first year; the 
second will give it to you; or, the third; you 
are sure to get your benefit in the end, with in- 
terest. It awaits you. You have too much 
work perhaps; that is bad—your land suffers in 
consequence. Remember it is not asa manure, 
but as an agent to benefit the soil, that lime is 
used. 








Points or a Goop Hoc.—The mere name 
(breed) of a hog is not always a criterion of its 
excellence. Early maturity and a tendency to 
take on flesh, will do more towards making a@ 
hog valuable, than any virtue contained in the 
mere title of Berkshire, Suffolk, &c., for it may 
possess more of the valuable qualities of the 
breed. 

In the true Berksaire, the result of a cross be- 
tween the Chinese and Neapolitan varieties, we 
find the nearest approach to a desired standard, 
the chief points ot which are as follows :—The 
breast and loins should be broad, the bone and 
joints small, and the legs just long enough to 
prevent the belly from touching the ground ; 
the feet should be firm, even, upright and sound ; 
the head should be broad andthick ; the snout 
short, and the ears light, thin and incline slightly 
forward. 

Nor is color to be overlooked in determining 
the breed of the animal. A dark skin and 
thin hair shows Neapolitan blood; a white 
skin and medium size indicate the Chinese 
breed, while a light or reddish hue, with dark 





spots, denotes the Berkshire.—Rural American. 
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cles ; breadth in this part being an indication . 
ef etrenath. FROM KENTUCKY. 

17. 29. The cannon or shank. Thecan-| ~©2- Rurnat Wortp: In congratulating you 
non should appear wide when viewed later-| that a fair daughter of Eve has come to lend 
er oe ne Ay say as ry! — _ her gracious and graceful presence to your 
ides bone and tendon mu i : a - 

fries Reve and tendon mt aise from di yegutfl garden, 1 cannot but flictate pel 
1 18. Backsinews. The back sinews should | ‘at there is still room for friends in your Ru- 
; be large, firm, and distinctly felt trom the|ra/ World; and I ean but re-iterate my regret 
: knee to the fetlock. If there be any thick-| that so welcome a guest as your paper does not 
ness of cellular matter around them it indi-|.4me 4 our hearthstone every week. I am 
‘ cates previous injury, as a rupture of the h . Apres : 
; ligamentous fibers; and as this thickening |®PPY t0 know, from its greatly increased cir- 
5 may limit the motion of the tendon, an culation, multiplied advertisements, and many 
4 predispose the part to a recurrence of lame-|other favorable symptoms, that Agricultural 
ness and inflamation, such a horse, although | interests show signs of recovery, and I deeply 
: perfectly free from lameness at the time of ex- regret that onerous taxation oud many annoy 
r amination, should be regarded with suspicion, |* r 
POINTS OF THE HORSE. and rejected as enbouea”” . ing obstructions to business, still rest like an 
. 1. The forehead. Few things more clearly} 19, 30. The fetlock joint. It is usual to ap- incubus upon that honorable, useful and indis- 
indicate the blood of the horse than the fore-| p)y the term fetlock to the joint itself; and the| pensable vocation—farming. 
s head. In the blood-horse the forehead is broad space between the fetlock and the foot, the pas-| Th ‘ tful 
t and angular, gradually tapering from this point|tern; but properly speaking, the fetlock, or Oo PASS WES BS CpORtTE: year 00 OUF. CONe- 
', to the muzzle ; while in a cart-horse the face) foo//ock, is only the posterior part of the joint, try, and brought no notable prosperity to Ken- 
7 is large, and the forehead narrow in comparison | from whence grows a lock or portion of hair. tucky. Rains long continued and frost in the 
i with that of the blood-horse. ; 20. 31. The pasterns. The pasterns should spring, told fatally on our gardens, orchards 
t Fanpinaeie «oa Poa penn, ape —— “yer neither be too long or too short; if too short,|/and harvest fields; and then the sudden and 
h the horse. At the posterior part of the eye aj ‘DY one gag ty complete disorganization of labor in midsum- 
it considerable quantity of fatty substance is de- eo ase too long, they ons frequently seit ob mer, prevented the garnering in of the little 
d posited, wiles cushten % te seveive jn Me quel lique, and although from their elasticity, the| Produced, and limited to a great degree the fall 
aarti Be Se > gettin Pomp oe * Fag motion of the.horse may be pleasant to the rider, sowing of grain. Nevertheless we were not 
uu much of this fatty substance disappears, the eye -y = ome length of limb is anindication| without all cause for thankegiving. Health 
'. becomes sunken, and the pit above the eye deep-|° Q1 32 The coffin joint and Peace were ours. Enough was left for 
" ioe se sae one ogee oom yey 22. 33. The hoof. ae bread and seed; and the great transition from 
. ooh tn prod d of a quill oe Liste vine, Seed 23. The hock. The hock is the most import-|*lavery to freedom was made without bloodshed 
it into the orifice, and thus fill up the depression. ant and complicated joint of the whole animal ; | or outrage—albeit the fact of this summary dis- 
This operation is called ‘ puffing the glims,” like the knee, it should be hard and extended. position of property has left a root of bitterness 
4 8 may be easily detected by the application An onterany hese constitutes unsoundness. in many minds. What influénce this change 
: of pressure. . ° : as 
in 3. The poll. 25. The neck. A moderate and elegant curve eer ome areca oh ter pai 
er 4. The muzzle. The muzzle includes the] of the neck adds greatly to the beauty of the|°°W “difficult to determine, hether our great 
te lips, mouth and nostrils. The darker the color} horse. The neck is sometimes recurved and| farms shall be cut up into parcels for tenants, 
Id of the muzzle, the more is the horee esteemed. hollow; a horse with such a conformation is/or be covered with blue grass for increased 
The lips should be thin and firm; in old and/| called ewe-necked. ‘lherds and flocks, isthe question. The conduct 
“ sluggish horses they are usually loose and pend-} 26. The back. ‘Fhe comparative advantage of the negroes desing the war, considering the 
a ulous. : : of a long or short back depends entirely on the a : : 
e. 5. The withers. The speed and action of the] use for which the horee is intended. For gener-| P@rlyzing influences upon and inducements 
co horse is intimately connected with the length | 9) purposes (says Youatt) a horse with a short| before them, was not such as to engender ill- 
™ te he papa te a ate eg carcass is very properly preferred. He will pos. |feeling toward them as class; and if labor 
=) sess health and strength, for horses of this kin . : 
> hackney and the farmer’s horse; but in the|are proverbiallystrong. He will have sufficient sage ow apreers rye Be angrene senpe 
ch heavy cart-horse this rule may be reversed, a8] ease not to fatigue the rider, and speed for every be chiefly absorbed in domestic and farm serv- 
a. the more bulky and weighty he is before, the) ordinary purpose. Length of back will always|ice. But the annoying and embarrassing inter- 
‘e by Wy es ge Ay is Pon ehi og — be desirable when there is more than usual sub-| vention of political machinery will exclude 
: . e croup. e croup which extends /gtance, and particularly when the loins are wide, : 
is from the loins to the setting on of the tail, | the wane of he sg tom and swelling. Pen em engug ee wand Saget and 
should be long, and but slightly rounded. The requisites—strength and speed, would then | “° shall have strangers and foreigners in the 
he hock. probably be united. The back should be de-| places of our old retainers; and a merciful 
ne 10. The sheath. J pressed a little immediately behind the withers, | Providence alone, that tempers the wind to the 
its _ 11. The flank. The space contained between and then continue in almost straight line fothe| shorn lamb, can succor these helpless people. 
to ‘the ribs and the haunches is called the flank ;|joins. This isthe form most consistent with : ' 
‘ when too extensive, it is an indication of weak-| beauty and strength. Some horses have a con- Pardon my digression, and confer two favors 
he ness. The flank is usually referred to as indi-| siderable hollow behind the withers; these are|—lst, the answer to a few questions. 
ay cating the state of respiration; during fever and | called saddle-backed: a few have the curve out-} Can you tell me whether a good, fair article 
he oan —— of rm lange, . ae ane falls ward, and are called ter eo — is h of sorghum sugar has ever been manufactured 
with a rapidity greater than under ordinary Cir-| very serious defect, altogether incompatible with | . 
7" cumstances. , beauty, and materially diminishing the useful-|'" the West? {feo, where abd by whom, and 
. 12. The girth or brisket. _ |ness of the animal. what variety of cane was cultivated? 
+ 13. The shoulder. A muscular and slanting} 97 Tie Joins can scarcely be too broad and| 2d. Please send me your catalogue of trees, 
he mr ge pin ag gl pore 2 ge ol va muscular; the strength of the back and hinder| garden fruits, &c. I wish to renew where time 
od may be preferable for horses exclusively des- wp ecerten 4 Pog rm oe Fg hmm and war have ravaged, and think your trees, &c. 
tined for the collar. Scene shidraiiie: ‘this aed ane te will not need the acclimation that more north- 
~ 14. The elbow. Good judges prefer a deep connie 00'tt indication of welthaem y ern one’s require. Most respectfully, 
a elbow, as it is always connected with increased Be The hindquarter 1 __ Hertz Harrier. 
ower of action. 1 5 at » thi : veer F 
tly ¢ 15. 15. The arms. It is universally agreed - inside of the “- 1 stifie. : Ailing stock needs care, it is allowed on all 
: that the arms should be long, large and mus- 38. The point of the shoulder.—[Cincinnatus.|},ands, Good stock needs it just as well (to 
me cular; if theyare flat on the sides, and narrow ° keep it good), as this is your main reliance. If 
ite ' in front as they approximate the shoulders, and) To Prorgcr Grain, ETC., FROM Rats.—Green | thig fails, your loss is indeed great. Stick by 
4 deficient in muscle, they are radically defective, Ader tonite ‘eenteesel’ tn ‘ted’ ehowt haces : 
ese and the horse should of course be rejected. pre g ee / places! your best, and make it still better. 
rie 16. The knee. The knee should be broad,as|where they are troublesome, it is said, will — 
ond : offering more space for the attachment of mus-| protect effectually against their depredations. Induce your neighbor to take the World. 
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Keeping Hens—Will it Pay? 

Yes. Does it pay? Yes; but not always; 
not in the great majority of cases. People 
keep hens for the eggs and chickens they want; 
and if these are furnished, it ig enough: they 
never consider the expense or profit. 

But some people are so situated that they cannot 
afford a luxury where loss is incurred-epeople 
of small means, having perbaps a few acres of 
land. With these it isan important question 
whether a‘thing will pay. These may proper- 
ly ask—and often do—will it pay to keep poul- 
try? can I make something nice out of eggs? 
The question has been answered—yes. But 
most cases are unfortunate—unfortunate as 
other things are—because not properly conduct- 
ed. This is the whole secret. People have 
tried and been careful, it will be said. So they 
have: we have known many such—most of 
them failures. They lacked some of the vital 
requisites: they were not fully informed, or 
tardy in carrying out. Keeping hens success- 
fully is an art; and this must be learned. 

First, there ig much in a breed; second, 
most in keeping. This sums it up. 

Some hens will lay, and not set. These are 
for eggs, and are usually great layers. It 
would be imprudent to get a setter, that lays 
but few eggs, when eggs are wanted. Through 
carelessness this is often done. 

The Spanish lay the most weight in eggs— 
the Hamburg the most in number. Woulda 
man need to be told what to choose here? 
The Hamburg for market, and the Spanish for 
home use. 

The Spanish will not breed, and is not so 
good as the oriental fowls for poultry. There- 
fore, if chickens are the object, it is easy to 
determine what to do. 

The Spanish are among the finest fowls, 
black, white-cheeked, fine-combed, and wat- 
tled ; they are stately and active birds, and the 
pride of the dung-hill. 

They are the greatest egg producers in the 
world; lay early, are hardy, but must be hatch- 
ed by other breeds. 

The Hamburgs are much like the Spanish— 
great layers, sprightly, handsome birds, and 
not disposed to set. 

The same may be said of the Leghorns. 

For poultry, the Brahmas and Chittagongs. 

Where eggs and poultry are both made an 
object, nothing is so good as the Brahma and 
Grey Dorking. 

Some of the breeds may be crossed to advan- 
tage. For layers, cross the Hamburg with 
the Spanish. . 

By being indifferent to the breed, a great 
risk is incurred. A good stock may be hit 
upon, and it may not. The chances are decid- 
edly against mere luck. Select then to suit. 
If for eggs, the egg-producing ; if for flesh, the 
flesh-producing; if for both, select such as we 
have indicated, or such as you may know. 

Then proceed and build you a house. Let 
it be airy; posts six feet, breadth of building 
12 to 15 feet; length according to number of 
hens—2 feet to each hen (30 square feet); or 
there may be two stories, which will lessen the 


inches with gravel and ashes, which must be 
changed three or four times a year, and form 
an excellent litter and preparation for the com- 
post heap. 
Of course, cleanliness is a main point. White- 
wash inside several times a year, and remove 
all droppings (having a platform made for 
that purpose) each week or two; have fresh water, 
and a variety of food (always some animal 
food), and let run in the grass in summer. 
Some say an orchard is best. 
Most of all, have a warm apartment in win- 
ter. Some hens require warmer quarters than 
others—but all require warm, or they will not 
lay well. Let there be light—an important 
thing—good large windows, 
Straw is the best thing for nests—is less apt 
to breed vermin, than hay. Have it changed 
now and then. 

By observing these rules you will make a 
dollar on a hen net profit each year. 





R. A. ALexanpEr’s Procramue.—Mr. Alex- 
ander in the Spring will make a division of his 
extensive stable of racing stock. Mr. Jacob 
Pincus will have superintendence of the north- 
ern or eastern division, while the southern or 
western will be under the charge of Mr. John 
Alcock, Mr, Alexander has the largest, and 
perhaps the best stud of racing stock in the 
United States, and in the future his horses will 
be trained for both the eastern and western race- 
course. We presume that Mr. Pincus will 
make the headquarters of his division near New 
York, and Mr. Alcock will remain at Woodburn 
Farm. Mr. Alexander's system of racing will be 
conducted on a magnificent scale, and his Lexing- 
ton colts will give new ihterests to the turf. 
The race course will be extensively patronized 
next Spring, Summer and Autumn, because the 
attraction will be so great as to be irresistible. 
Many noble horses are now quietly resting in 
their stables, sheltered from the storms of winter, 
strengthening their muscles, while their owners, 
tra‘ners and jockies are dreaming of future con- 
tests aad the laurel wreaths of victory. When 
winter shall be succeeded by the gentle skies of 
Spring, there will be @ grand marshaling of 
hosts for battle. 





CELERY CULTURE. 


Celery is always propagated from the seed, 
which is so small that a fourth of an ounce is 
sufficient for a seed bed containing fifty square 
feet. It is always desirable to start the plants 
in a gentle hot-bed, as the seed is somewhat dif- 
ficult of germination. When sowed in the 
open ground, it often remains in the earth sev- 
eral weeks before coming up. In March the 
seed may be sown thinly in rows five inches 
apart in the hot-bed; when an inch or two in 
height, the plants may be transplanted in the 
hot-bed in rows three inches apart, and an inch 
apart in the rows, A temporary bed should 
now be prepared in the open ground, being 
made very rich with old manure and the soil 
worked fine. When the plants are three or four 
inches high, put them carefully in this tempo- 
rary bed four inches apart each way. They 
should be protected from the sun a day or two. 
This re-transplanting will give strong and vigo- 
roua plants. A bed 4x10 feet will contain 360 
plants. The plants should remain in this bed 
until they are about a foot in height, the ground 
being kept loose and the weeds down with a 
narrow hoe. 

The old method of cultivating the celery was 





space one-half. Have the floor covered a few 


‘the earth being filled in as they grew. 


to dig trenches five feet apart, one foot wide, and 
one and a half feet deep, digging several inches 
of manure in the bottom. Into these trenches 
the plants were placed six or eight inches apart, 
This 
method has gone out of use with the more suc- 
cessful gardeners. The best way is to prepare 
a bed for celery in the most thorough manner, 
using an abundance of old and well-rotted 
manure, and reducing the soil to the finest pos- 
sible condition. Into this bed transplant the 
plants in rows four to five feet apart, according 
to the size of the variety, and eight inches 
apart in therows. Keep the soil loose and the 
weeds down until about the first of September, 
when the blanching process should commence. 
It requires two persons to do this advantageous 
ly. One should hold the stalks of a plant firmly 
together, while the other draws the earth up 
around it. Press the earth firmly around the 
stalks, so that no light can reach them. Care 
must be taken that no earth finds its way be- 
tween the stalks and the centre of the plants. 
Six or eight inches in depth of earth may be 
applied at once, and the bed gone over three or 
four times, at intervals of a week, till the 
earthing up is completed. ° 

Before Winter sets in the plants should be 
carefully taken up, and packed in moderately 
moist sand without covering the leaves, and 
stored in a cool cellar.. A part of the crop may 
be left in-the open ground through the Winter, 
by placing boards so as to keep the rain out of 
the crowns of the plants. It will come out 
fresh and nice in the Spring.—[ Western Rural. 


_ POTATO HARVESTER. 

Ep. Rurzat Wortp: Through the kindness 
of Mr. Proctor, editor of the Macon Argus, I 
learned your address. And wishing to corzes- 
pond with some one in your city, he thought 
you @ very suitable person. The subject is, 
[ am engaged in the sale of a machine for dig- 
ging potatoes. It was gotten up in this place 
and is considered one of the greatest Jabor- 
saving machines of the day. And here let it 
be understood, by way of introduction, that we 
warrant ita perfectsuccess. Its workings are: 
It is drawn by two horses, with one man to 
tend. Its weight, when complete, will be 
about 400 Jbs.; is simple in its construction, and 
durable, and at a moderate calculation, will do 
the work of at least eight men. Will dig and 
gather the potatoes, separate the larger from 
the smaller and put them in sacks or barrels as 
you choose. It is easily handled, can turn as 
short round as with the common plow. And 
now, the point to be decided is as to its worth 
in your State ; is the potato growing interests of 
importance enough to justify the enterprize. 
Admitting what I have said to be true, I would 
like, if youthinkit worthy of note, to have a free 
expression on the subject at your earliest 
convenience; and if the prospect will justify, 
will make an effort to introduce it in time for 
the coming season. Or, ifthere should be parties 
in your place that would like to buy the right 
of State and to manufacture, will do so at an 
earlierdate. Respectfully, Cotumpus Harr. 


Conic 1n SHEEP.—Sheep are occasionally 
seen, particularly in the winter, lying down and 
— every moment or two, constantly stretch- 
ing their fore and hindlegs so far apart that 
their bellies almost touch the ground. They 
appear to be in much pain, refuse all food, and 
not unfrequently die, unless relieved. This 
disease, popularly known as the “ stretches,” 
is erroneously attributed to involution of one 
part of the intestines within another; it being, 
in reality, a species of flatulent colic, induced 
by costiveness. 

Treatmert.—Half an ounce of Epsom salts, 
a drachm of Jamaica ginger, and sixty drops 
of essence of peppermint. The salts alone, 
however, will effect the cure; as will also an 
— dose of linseed oil or even hog’s 
ar 
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A NEW HEDGE PLANT. 

The following is a private letter to W. C. 
Flagg, Esq., of Alton, Ills. We have obtained 
his permission to lay it before the readers of the 
Rural World. 


“OAKLAND, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 
Jan. 20th, 1866. 


Dear Sir: I take the liberty of sending you 
by this steamer, some of the seeds of a plant 
That, I believe, is indigenous to this country, 
and may be made of great service as an orna- 
mental and highly efficient hedge plant. 

It is an evergreen cherry—grows, so far as I 
haveseen or heard, not exceeding twelve feet ; 
is exceedingly limby, tough and wiry—and with 
the same care that is bestowed on the Osage 
Orange, will form a hedge that will be rabbit- 
proof. 

In good soil it will doubtless grow larger than 
the specimens I have seen; but even at the 
height of twelve feet, with regular pruning, it 
will prove a great acquisition to landscape gar- 
dening. It strongly resembles the English 
Holiy—the pride and glory of British rusticity 
—a cheerful-looking tree, whose remembrance 
opens a volume of affection in the mind of the 
wanderer. 

I have seen but one hedge fence of this plant 
—but it was a complete demonstration. It 
was all that a fence need be—and a live fence 
indeed. Beautiful, green, glossy, rich, thick-set 
and without break. It was a lawn fence, 
planted alongside the public road, and impart- 
ed a most wonderful air of lively elegance to 
the place. Few persons could behold that 
hedge without sinning—without violating that 
command, I mean, which says, ‘“‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s”—fence. For myself, 
I have to acknowledge that I felt covetous. 
But, asI think of the angel that so graciously 
blotted out Uncle Toby’s offence, even while 
recording it, I am induced to hope that my own 
offence will be omitted, or, for its merits’ sake, 
set down to my credit. 

I was so struck, and stuck too, with the ap- 
pearance of the fence, that, after passing it, I 
was impelled to turn back and institute inqui- 
ries respecting it. All the information I ob- 
tained from the proprietor was, that the fence 
was a species of wild cherry, which grew some- 
where around there towards the mountains.— 
He had bought the place with the fence on it. 
I could learn nothing of its age. It might be 
about eight years old—perhaps twelve. It was 
about six feet high and three feet thick—very 
dense—entirely free from decayed branches, and 
so compact and strong, that a mad bull could 
not have dashed through it. The plants had 
been set six inches apart in a single row. An 
Osage Orange hedge adjoining had been similar- 
ly planted and apparently atthe same period— 
but it was a decidedly inferior fence to the 
Evergreen Cherry. 

I continued my inquiries respecting this 
tree until I discovered a man who had it grow- 
ing on his ranche, some twelve miles out from 
San Jose, in Santa Clara county. <A goodly 
quantity of the seed might be procured in the 
proper season. I would like to have you plant 
the seeds I send,®and see whether the plant is 


capable of withstanding the hard winters of IIli- 
nois. I believe it will stand as severe frost as 
the Osage Orange. The present winter the 
thermometer here has been about as low as 
zero, during the night. This is a great country 
for fruits ; but for profits, the older States sur- 
pass it. The yield is almost unlimited, but the 
consumption is otherwise. P. S. Burnes. 





How to Winter a Trotting Horse. 

In reply to “S. W.,” we-will give our meth- 
od of wintering a horse that has been in regu- 
lar training the past season. 

We first provide a large, well lighted, well 
ventilated box-stall, in which he is turned 
loose, 80 as to give exercise to his limbs. We 
gradually lessen the amount of his clothing, 
until it is entirely removed. We keep the floor 
well supplied with straw, leaves or shavings. 
In warm weather he is turned out of the stable 
into an ample yard or field for exercise. It 
will not answer to let him remain out more 
than an hour or two at first; but the time can 
be extended so that he can remain out the 
larger portion of the day without danger of ta- 
king cold. If the stable opens into the field, 
the horse may be allowed to go out or in at 
his option. In rainy weather however, he 
should not be allowed to go out of the stable; 
but in dry weather, however cold it may be, 
he will take no harm from having a run in the 
field. His shoes should have been pulled off 
as soon as the season’s work was over. He 
should be allowed all the Timothy hay of the 
best quality that he will eat. About eight 
quarts of oats, or its equivalent, should be 
given him daily. Some horses, however, will 
take on too much flesh, when given this quan- 
tity of oats, and others will require more to 
keep them in proper condition. A horse 
should come out strong in the spring, but should 
not carry too much fat. We do not believe in 
the system of starving trotters in the winter 
season. Many say they should have only hay, 
and that they should show their ribs well in 
the spring. It takes a long time to get such a 
horse in proper heart and strength for the test 
of all bis powers in trials on the turf. The 
strong, well fed horse, if not too fat, will have 
a great advantage over his reduced and weak- 
ened competitor. Bran mashes should be giv- 
en him twice a week during the winter season, 
as well as through the summer. They keep 
the bowels open and ina healthy condition; 
they help to remove the fevers engendered by 
high feeding during the past season. A couple 
sheaves of oats and a few ears of corn may oc- 
casionally be substituted for their equivalent in 
cleaned oats, with decided advantage. A horse 
likes and needs variety of food as well as man. 
He should not be worked at all until taken up 
to be prepared for his training in spring. No 
grooming need be done—his coat will resist the 
cold all the better for being ungroomed. 

When taken up in spring, his feed should be 
increased, the blankets applied, and then he 
should undergo thorough grooming daily. The 
exercise must be light at first, and increased 
gradually—bnut great care and moderation must 





be used. With colts four or five years of age, 


which have not had much training, perhaps 
this practice would not apply—we think they 
could be moderately worked during the winter 
months with decided advantage, if their systems 
had not been overtasked in the preceding sum- 
mer’s work. j 


How to Burn Wood in a Stove. 

Great economy may be exercised in this re- 
spect, and much wood saved, and in the West 
where there is but little wood, this is of great 
consequence. First, and most important, sea- 
son well your wood, not merely by cutting it 
into cord-wood and piling it up, and so use it: but 
fitting your wood for the stove when green. 
It will then work up easily, and cure readily. 
We need not say that this should be done in 
the Spring when other work claims less the ate 
tention. It will then perfectly cure during the 
Summer; and when Winter comes, and long 
before that, it will be fit to use, and be in per- 
fect condition. There is, however, much in 
working up your wood in the proper manner— 
giving it the proper size. Here is where the 
saving of fuel comes in. To get a meal, small 
wood is the best, as it more readily does the 
work. To keep the room warm, large sticks are 
the most advantageous; but in such case the 
stove, if an air-tight, must be closed, or the 
damper (which every pipe should have). In 
warm weather, or when but little fire is needed, 
one stick, of good size, will do. The wood 
being perfectly seasoned, a few embers will 
keep itburning. Thus astick will “keep fire ” 
from breakfast till the meal for dinner is want- 
ed to be cooked—and will do for a whole even- 
ing. There is no danger of its not keeping fire. 
Its perfectly seasoned condition will secure that. 
In this way a great saving of fuel may be se- 
cured, A large stick has a large surface to re- 
flect the heat, which is on the outside, and near- 
est the stove—and thus will continue, saving 
the inside (of the wood), which in a divided 
condition would at the same time be consum- 
ing, and the heat drawn off rather than reflect 
ed, as the outside wood would prevent the inside 
heat from striking the stove, and go up the 
stove-pipe. But thorough seasoning is indis- 
pensable, and that in all cases. 

The best wood is hickory. The next best 
maple, young growth. There is much distine- 
tion between young and old wood. There is 
more heat and greater tenacity or durability in 
a young growth. These remarks are written 
from actual practice, with a view to economy 
and convenience. From one-fourth to one- 
third wood may thus be saved, and the comfort 
of the family increased. Cut your wood then, 


some of it fine—about half is our custom. If 
there is an unusual amount of warm weather 
during the Fall and Winter, we find occasion 
to further reduce the wood, as small wood in 
such case is needed for getting meals ; whereas, 
in cold weather, a few small sticks with the 
necessary heat of the stove, is all that is re- 
quired. Of course do not split to kindling, but 
small stitks the size of your wrist, and larger, 
with some smaller. It is remarkable how 
much may be saved bya treatment in this way. 
A small stick is now and then needed to fire up 
the largeone, This must be ready, else a large 
will be used, and too much heat, and consequent 








expense, will be the result. 
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Planting and Training Grape Vines. 

There are but few town and city yards where 
one or more grape vines may not be grown, 
yielding annually from fifty to hundreds of 
pounds of delicious fruit, besides affording a 
grateful and cooling shade upon the most ex- 
posed sides of the house; and in the country, 
where land is abundant, there are few fruits. 
that can be cultivated to greater profit, provided 
the planting and training be done with the prop- 
er degree of skill and intelligence. 

To grow the vine successfully, more careand 
attention are required than for any other kinds 
of fruit cultivated among us, yet there is nothing 
difficult or hard to be understood. In almost 
every agricultural periodical published in the 
country, besides in numerous standard works, 
ample directions, clearly illustrated, have been 
given for the management of the grape vine; 
and yet it is painful to witness the almost uni- 
versal failure on the part of those who attempt 
to grow the vine on a small scale, whether in 
town or country. An apple er pear tree, if 
planted in moderately rich soil, will often grow 
and finally yield abundant crops with but little 
care and attention ; but to grow the grape suc- 
cessfully, besides having a well-prepared border 
for the roots to feed in, a certain system of train- 
ing must be carried out in order to insure good. 
crops of the best quality of fruit. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

Even for a single vine, abed or border should 
be provided of rich, well prepared soil. But 
where a number of vines are to be planted with 
the view to train them to a trellis, a well drained 
border of not less than ten feet wide and ¢ighteen 
inches deep should be prepared; and a width 
of fifteen feet and three feet in depth would well 
pay for the extra labor required. In preparing 
the border,the ground should be regularly trench- 
ed, and as we have said not less than eighteen 
inches deep. This is done by opening a trench 
say two feet wide to the depth designed, and 
this is filled with the soil taken from the next 
trench, usually putting the surface soil at the 
bottom. If the sub-soil is poor, a portion of it 
should be thrown out and carted away and its 
place filled with good, rich soil composed of de- 
cayed turf, well-rotted stable manure, bones, &c. 
so that the entire depth trenched shall be filled 
with soil sufficiently rich to grow apy garden 
crop. We have observed that many persons 
who have undertaken trenching for vines, &c. 
have merely inverted the earth and soil, placing 

the surface soil at the bottom of the trench and 
the sub-soil upon top, and planted their vines in 
this. But little is gained by trenching in this 








way. Unless the surface soil is also made rich, 
and even to the bottom of the trench, it will be 
labor lost. The whole trenching for a row of 
vines need not bedoneat thesametime. Three 
years may be taken to.accomplish it. Begin 
with four feet in thecentre, where the vines are 
to be planted—preparing two feet on each side 
the following season; and finish the work in 
this way where time and material can not be 
commanded to complete the job at once. 


PLANTING THE VINES. 
The best vines are usually propagated from 
layers. These, if well-grown, are best when but 
of one season’s growth. Vines propagated from 
single eyes or from cuttings do not make so 
strong a growth, yet these are mostly planted at 
one year old. 
Our illustration, Fig. 1, if cut off just above 
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the third eye represents a well grown layer. 
In planting (we assume that the border has 
been well prepared, and the compost fine and 
thoroughly mixed and well settled,) a hole is 
to be dug sufficiently wide to receive the roots 
well spread out in their natural position, and 
ten or twelve inches deep. In the centre of 
this hole raise a mound, or cone, up to within 
three inches of the surface. Place the plant 
upon the top of this cone, so that the upper 
roots shall be from two to three inches below the 
surface, then divide and spread out the longest 
lower roots over the top of the mound, and 
slightly cover with soil ; and then divide another 
tier of roots, and cover in the same way, so that 
no two roots shall come in contact with each 
other; then fill to the surface, and gently tread 
the earth down, beginning at the outside of the 
hole and finishing towards the vine. 
TREATMENT THE FIRST SEASON. 

Even if vines have been well planted, here 
almost universally, begins the first great error, 
in the total neglect of training. Instead of cut- 
ting back the vine to three eyes, all that chance 
to be on the plant are permitted to grow, pro- 
ducing by Fall a mass of small, weak, unripe 
shoots, instead of one good, strong well-matured 
shoot, as would have been the case had all the 
power of the vine been concentrated into a 
single channel. 

We have said the vine should be cut down to 
three eyes or buds,although but one shoot should 
be permitted to grow the first season; yet it 
would not be safe to cut the vine down to a 
single eye, lest by accident that one should be 





destroyed: But if all three start and grow, 
when they are three inches long the weakest 
one may be rubbed off, and, after a few days, if 
no accident oceurs to the others the next weakest 
one may be removed. Thesecond or middle bud, 
generally, is the strongest and the one most 
desirable to preserve to form the vine. The 
subsequent care through the season consists in 
keeping the ground clean and mellow about the 
vines ; in tieing the vine to a suitable stake, say 
every eight or twelve inches, and in pinching 
off all the lateral shoots, that is, the branches 
that spring out at the foot of every leaf on the 
main stem. As soon as these have formed 
three leaves, two of them should be removed. 
After a few weeks they will push again; these 
should also be pinched off in the same way, re- 
moving two leaves and leaving one. By leaving 
a single leaf no injury is done to the vine, or 
the buds immediately at the base of these young 
shoots. 

In a good season, under this mode of treat- 
ment, the vine may be made to reach the height 
of ten or twelve feet, of strong, well matured 
wood, when it will present something of the ap- 
pearance of Fig. 1, on an extended scale. 

If, from any cause, the vine does not make a 
strong growth, of at least eight or ten feet the 
first season, it must be cut back in the Fall to 
three eyes, as in the case of the layer at the 
time of planting, and the subsequent treatment 
must be the same as that of the first season; 
and this course must be repeated until the vine 
does gain the proper size and strength, if it re- 
quires a second and a third year, at the end of 
which period the vine will be considered as one 
of only asingle season’s growth. At the begin- 
ning of Fall it is well tocheck the growth of the 
vine by pinching off the end of the main shoot, 
in order to promote the ripening of the wood. 
If the weather be warm and wet, in the course 
of two weeks it will be well to repeat this opera- 
tion by checking the new shoet that will put 
forth. 

SECOND YEAR. 

The single strong shoot made the first year 
should be cutdown during Fall or Winter to four 
buds only two of which should be allowed, 
finally, to grow; the others being rubbed off. 
These two shoots should be tied to stakes and 
the laterals pinched out as directed during the 
first season. If the vine starts strongand vigor- 
ously, one, and not to exceed two, bunches of 
grapes may be permitted to grow; all the other 
fruit buds should be removed. The autumnal 
shortening of the main stems should be attended 
to as in the previous season. Atthe end of the 
second season the vine will present an appear- 
ance similar to Fig. 2. 

[Conclusion in our next.] 








Ep. Runa Woruip: We had the coldest day 
yesterday, (Feb. 14th, at Mexico, Mo.,) I al- 
most ever saw; the snow in many places four 
feet deep; the lanes running north and south 
are almost level with the fences. I fear the 
peaches are all killed. R. Pearson. 





Aman must put himself into his work, and 
then it wil] be the work of his hands: 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Failure in Grape Grafting. 

The difficulties and disappointments that are 
constantly being feli in many of the varieties of 
the grape, have led to numerous enquiries as to 
the practicability of grafting vineyards, profita- 
bly. Many, in grafting the vine have been dis- 
appointed with the results and hastily declared 
it an impracticability, and urge at once replant- 
ing with the variety desired, Some, we find, 
who have denounced the grafting of the grape 
are laboring to get acres of grafting doue; and, 
as the question of its successful application will 
materially affect the planting, culture and 
growth of the grape on an extended scale, and 
especially the testing of the new varieties, it is of 
value to obtain information on this point. 
We are but slowly feeling our way in grape 
culture. Weare yet but experimenting with 
varieties, modes of pruning, &c.; and in our 
testing varieties, it is desirable that a more 
speedy andeconomical method can be practiced 
with the numerous claimants to perfection that 
are yearly rejected as worthless, than rooting 
them up—and graftingin the root is the best vet 
offered. We propose to point out some of the 
causes of failure that have presented them- 
selves to us in an extensive practice of grafting 
for a number of years. 

First—The original preparation of the soil of 
the vineyard and the method of planting the 
vines, is often a cause of failure. There has 
been a constant desire to find out the easiest 
methods of preparing the soil, and planting the 
vines, instead of the best method; the conse- 
quence is, that the soil and sub-soil are not 
properly deepened, pulverized, enriched and 
drained ; holes have been dug in the hard soil, 
and the vines have to be planted shallow; or, 
from the want of this depth, enrichment and 
warmth, the lower roots have become impaired 
in their action, and in many cases the lower 
part of the stem has decayed entirely, leaving 
nothing but the surface reots to subsist the 
vine; and if the graft was set as deeply as it 
should be not to dry out before the union of 
stock and scion was expected, the entire sur- 
face roots had to be cut off, and there is not 
vigor enough left in the lower roots to nourish 
the scion. This is a very frequent cause of 
failure in grafting, and in varieties aleo. Rem- 
edy—Prepare the ground well and deeply at 
first, and set the plants deeply. 

Second—Some varieties, being constitutionally 
tender and unhealthy, cannot endure the shock 
they receive, by the sudden removal of their 
entire top, and the only channel by which the 
mutual action and re-action of the vital force 
is carried on, being limited to single bud, dis- 
eased action takes place and the graft fails. The 
Catawba and Isabella are frequently in this cen- 
dition. Again, vines are very frequently graft- 
ed in consequence of their liability to mildew, 
loss of leaves, &c., and after the tunctional action 
of the vine has become impaired for a series of 
years, grafting is resolved on; when there can 
be no healthy action in the vine, as it is well 
known that no plant can perfect its juices 
after its defoliation, and the bud cannot receive 
an impulse that is wanting in the vine itself, 


hence arises failure. Remedy—Select only 
healthy stocks to graft on. 

Again. Sometimes the large size and robust 
growth of the vine is such, that, with only the 
outlet of one or two eyes for the accumulated 
sap, the sap discharges from the cut stem in 
such quantities as to eause the buds damp of. 
Remedy—Long scions and several of them. 

Third—The condition of the scion, is a very 
frequent cause of failure. Where the wood and 
eyes are not well ripened—or become dried 
out—or are tender and have been touched with 
the frost—or where the grafting is performed 
late in the Spring and the buds are swelling and 
easily displaced. Remedy—Have the buds in 
perfect condition. , 

Fourth—The nature of the wood of the stock 
and scion, but especially of the scion, some- 
times causes failure. The hardness of the 
wood and the difficulty felt in producing “ cal- 
lus” in propagation, is much the same in graft- 
ing. Hartford, Concord, Creveling, graft easily, 
while Delaware, Norton, Cynthiana, are more 
difficult, but notto any great extent. Remedy— 
Graft late in the Fall or early Winter. 

Fifth—The young shoot is very tender, and is 
liable to be broken off, in pushing its way 
through the soil—is very liable to be destroyed 
by insects, the ‘‘cut-worm” in particular. 
Remedies—Have fine sand ; or, better, a mixture 
of fine sand and finely pulverized charcoal, 
placed round the bud, to let it push easily—pro- 
tect from the “‘ cut-worm,” &c., and let the scion 
have a sufficient length to permit an eye to be 
above the soil a few inches. 

Sixth—The buds are frequently broken off in 
all their stages, by carelesaness in working and 
moving among the vines, and this even after the 
buds are pushed considerably. Remedy—Con- 
stant watchfulness, care and attention: they are 
like infants, feeble and liable to accident in their 
early stages, but become rapidly strong and 
vigorous. 

With so many obyious conditions to be ob- 
served, it is no marvel that that there is frequent 
failure; while care and attention have as cer- 
tain a reward. W. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
THE DAHLIA. 

The Duhlia is a native of Mexico, where it 
grows wild in the sandy meadows and received 
the name by which we know it, from the cele- 
brated Swedish botanist, Andrew Dahl. 

In 1789 it was seen by the naturalist, Baron 
Humboldt, when traveling through South 
America, and he sent a few roots to a friend 
Cavanilles, Professer of Botany, at Madrid. 

In the same year, the Marchioness of Bute 
was presented by him with a part of those he 
had received from America, and she confided 
them to the care of her gardener in England. 
These roots were of the species known as 
“ Dahlia virabilis,” or variable Dahlia, because 
such numerous varieties have been raised from 
their seeds. 

In its native country, the Dahlia is a single 
flower, more remarkable for its height, which 
varies from eight to twelve feet, than for the 
beauty of its colors, which are usually purple 











and lilac; but with us, the contrary is the case, 





the plants seldom exceeding five feet in height, 
while its: stately flowers have doubled und 
trebled their petals, until they have become as 
full as the China aster, or the lovely cabbage- 
rose, and have attained every shade of purple, 
puce, scarlet, crimson, pink and yellow,’ with 
the variegated tints of the tulip, and even the 
delicate white of the French rose. Florists 
judge of the beauty and perfection of a Dahlia 
by its form and color. On a front view it must 
be perfectly circular, while the side view should 
present an exact hemisphere, resembling the 
upperhalfofan orange. Its color must beeither 
one clear bright hue, or, if variegated, must 
be of distinct tints, free from clouding, or run- 
ning of one shade into another. C.S. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WINE MAKING. 

On the fourth day of the meeting of the Mis- 
souri Horticultural Society, Mr. Husmann from 
Hermann, pronounced to a surprised audience: 
‘“That sugar and water added to an inferior 
juice of the grape was no adulteration of wine,”’ 
and cites Ludwig Gall as an authority to prove 
Mr. Husmann correct. Healso professed to this 
practice in Hermann, as follows: 

“This last season has been one of those in 
which the grape juice had a great excess of 
acid, anda perceptible Jack of sugar. Now, 
the question arises, what are we to doin such 
seasons? Are weto make wines which nobody 
will drink, which will find no sale, which are 
even injurious to health by the excess of acids, 
or are we tomake a good palatable wine, which 
will find a ready sale, by using sugar and water? 
[ think no sensible man will hesitate long, which 
course he will pursue. I, for one, am free to 
say,.that in nearly all—not all—the samples 
which I had before the Committee, sugar and 
water were used. For, when we have a grape 
juice, as for instance the Catawba this year, 
which instead of weighing ninety to ninety-five, 
weighed only fifty-two, I ask what wine could 
be expected from such juice?” 

To this last question we will immediately 
answer: no wine at all, but vinegar! Cana grape 
juice, lacking about fifty - cent. to be proper 
grape juice, be made so by sugar and water! 
The first ingredient may pass, but the second never 
under any circumstances! Aroma, an essential oil, 
makes wine, wine. Can that be replaced by 
sugarandwater? Yet, Mr. Husmann thinks so. 
Tartaric acid, tannin, sugar and water makes 
the wine of fifty-two; now, add more sugar and 
water, and make a wine weighing ninety-two: 
where is the essence, the volatile aroma to come 
from. Not from the sugar, for that produces 
under fermentation alcohol; will it come from 
the water? Husmann says, that the supera- 
bundance of acid in wine is injurious to health. 
Does the water added extract the acid or does 
it only dilute it? Nature, however, in such 
cases, has provided the proper corrective, as 
the super-tartaric acid settles down in wine caske 
in a firm body, and is thence removed, sup- 
plying the world with tartaric acid. Mr, Hue- 
mann, based upon the authority of Gall, (we 
acknowledge no such authority, in fact none 
but such as is based upon common sense,) pro- 
nounces the astounding theory, that water add- 
ed is no adulteration of wine, because such is 
not injurious to health? Is forty percent. water 
added to milk, as in his Catawba of fifty-two, 
because it is not injurious to health, no adul- 
teration of the milk? is water added to bran- 
dies, no adulteration? Mr. Husmann, who is 
considered by many people an authority, bas 
let a cat out of the bag of dangerous propensi- 
ties, much as his naive confession may be ad- 
mired, his doctrine must be radically condemne 
ed. After this it will make no difference, wheth- 
er the wine crop will be good or bad, whether 
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it will be plentiful or scarce—sugar and water 
will correct arid augment quality and quantity. 
Whether the cultivation of the vine be good or 
bad, whether the soil or exposure is suitable or 
not, whether it be Isabella, Catawba, Concord or 
Delaware, all the same; whether a man has 
small or large vineyards; if he can procure 
sugar and water! no difference! What will 
Mr. Peeschel say to this doctrine? How will 
it after Mr. Husmann’s statement appear, “ that 
Missouri is the first wine raising State in the 
Union,” when he speaks of his Catawba juice of 
fifty-two? and that the Missouri wines in many 
seasons need the corrective of sugar and water. 
How does that agree with the proud statements 
so often made, that the Germans in this country 
produce the pure juice of the grape? Humbug, 
this! The Missouri flows through the centre of the 
State, and the Mississippi along its whole length, 
and both these mighty rivers never go dry. 
What an advantage this gives to this State over 
many others for an abundant supply of wine in 
every season! Sensible men will, after this, 
procure a good natural wine from France and 
Germany, and Jet Missouri’s producers drink 
their own watered wines. Mr. Husmann unwit- 
tingly struck a fatal blow, depriving all pur- 
chasers of confidence in the home article. If 
Gall or other chemists show the people how to 
adulterate or dilute natural productions, they 
deserve no thanks from the public. It is only 
unprincipled men, who profit by it. 

Aroma, or the essential oil of the wine, is only 
produced in good seasons by theinfluence and ex- 
posure tothesun. Now; the wantofthisinfluence 
1s the very reason, that in the wine producing 
countries of Europe, which lay from eight to ten 
degrees north ot the Ohio and Missouri rivers, 
and in which countries fogs and rains prevail 
for a great part of the year, that the want of 
sun for the sufficient maturity of the grapes 
causes the failure of the crop. Grapes are 
most always therein abundance, yet, it is but 
about only once in ten years that thecrop ma- 
tures sufficient to make a good saleable wine, and 
this occurs only in seasons, when the sun rules 
supreme summer and fall. In this century we 
count about six to seven so-called wine years, 
1811, 1822, two or three between 1830 and 1850, 
onein 1854, and a superior one in 1865; all 
these seasons were marked by heat and drouth. 
Now the productions of these seasons bear com- 
paratively an enormous price, compared to 
those, where rain, fog and want of sun prevail- 
ed. According to Gall’s and Husmanr’s doc- 
trine, sugar and water might have supplied the 
deficiency caused by old Sol. That sounds like 
Professor Espy’s ridiculous doctrine, when he 
pretended that he could by burning a certain 
amount of wood in the Ohio valley, raise that 
river, and keep up navigation in the driest sea- 
son by concentrating the moisture ir the air to 
a point to make rain fall sufficient to raise the 
Ohio at will! Old Sol, who moves everything 
that moves at all, was graciously ignored by a 
Professor: now by Mr. Galland Husmann. If 
their theories were suited to practice, why is not 
every year in the best wine-growing countries 
in the world (in Germany, Hungary and France, ) 
a wine year? We will not deny, that, in those 
countries, wines are artificially made of sugar, 
water and other ingredients, as well as in 
America: but what price do they bring? Why 
is wine vinegar so abundant and cheap in 
Europe? This production comes ot Husmann’s 
wine of fifty-two. Why not give up all vine 
culture in this country, import genuine Euro- 
pean wine-vinegar, and add here sugar and 
water! Another thing, a respectable wine firm 
in France or Germany would not ruin its repu- 
tation and business forever, by adulterating its 
wines by water—they would do it hardly by 
sugar, ifit could possibly be avoided. There are 
a great number of connoisseurs in Europe, who 
would detect instantly every foreign element in 
wine, even if the least sugar were added: We 


that grape, or, perhaps, rock-sugar, added under 
circumstances, to the poor and pure juice of 
the grape, may not be strictly called an adulte- 
ration ; but the adding of water ad libitum or at 
all, we must denounce as an intolerable adulter- 
ation of pure wine. If a man adds water to his 
good wine or brandy, itis his own choice; but 
against the practice of selling water for the pure 
juice of the grape, we will and must ever se- 
riously protest! If such practice is pronounced 
legitimate, it will prove a fatal blow to the wine 
producers, for who after this will purchase for 
dear money their sugared water? Hermann 
brags of having produced wines sold at from 
two to five dollars per gallon—how enticing 
such prices, when the Missouri flows by the 
vineyards, after it had been declared by a State 
Horticultural Society to be legitimate to use it, 
as any producer might think proper, according 
to his palate. Be assured that many producers 
will increase their crops, as well in good as in 
bad wine years! 

Now, we are truly glad to say that our State 
Horticultural Society maintained its credit by 
not indorsing Mr. Husmann’s monstrous doc- 
trine: and further, hope a thousand voices will 
be heard near and far, to condemn his recom- 
mendation of watering wines; for no class 
would be more injured by such practice than the 
wine growers themselves—set yourselves right 
in this important matter. 

Unfortunately the practice of baptizing wines 
is already too common here, without Mr. Hus- 
mann’s recommendation even. Cease then 
your cry hereafter, about adulterated imported 
wines, so often vaunted as a reason of preference 
for our native wines, called pure juice of our 
grapes! But, tobe sure, Mr. Husmann, what 
shall ye do with your inferior juice of your 
grapes? The question is naively fair—we ans- 
wer; drink it yourself, and invite your friends 
to it, but do not sell it for wine. A VINTNER. 





FRUIT PRESERVING HOUSE. 
Prof. S. R. Beckwith, the Patentee, says : 


To preserve the most delicate fruits, out of 
their natural seasons, so that they can be en- 
joyed by all during the entire year, is one of the 
most desirable objects of science, especially 
when reduced to the every day practices of life. 
To accomplish this desideratum, it is necessary 
in the preservation of fruits and other perishable 
organic substances, to surround them with an 
atmosphere so cold, dry, and free trom oxygen, 
that all kinds of fermentation will be prevented ; 
or, in other words, the only known agents of 
decomposition, are heat, moisture and oxygen ; 
and when these are excluded from organic sub- 
stances, they will remain at rest, without 
change, during their natural periods of existence, 
which, for apples, grapes and other equally fleshy 
fruits, is about twelve months; for lemons, 
oranges and other tropical fruits,from six to eight 
months. Fruits of less firmness and density are 
preserved for a proportionately less period. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the fact, that the 
preservation of fruits from both tropical and 
temperate climates require differences of tem- 
perature ; for example, grapes and pears, are 
best preserved in a temperature not exceeding 
323 degrees; apples, 34 degrees, F.; while 
lemons, oranges, &c., should never be kept in a 
temperature lower than 38 or 40 degrees. A 
house to accomplish the above objects, and pre- 
serve fruits as long as is profitable, should be 
constructed on the following plan : 

The ground is levelled and covered with a 
concrete floor, or its equivalent, three feet of 
sawdust or shavings; over this is laid a 
coat of coal-tar or asphaltum to prevent the 
ingress of heat and moisture from the earth ; 
there are two walls of sheet iron, from three 
to three and a half feet apart, the space filled 
with a good non-conducting material, as short 
shavings, sawdust or chaff. The outer wall 





will do Mr. Husmann the justice to confess, 


ee 


should be twenty-four feet in height, while the 








inner should not exceed sixteen feet. The floor 
and ceiling of the inner room are made of gal- 
vanized sheet iron; the upper floor is laid in 
corrugations with troughs to take the drips from 
the floor. On this upper floor is placed ice which 
reduces the temperature of the rooms below 
from 32} degrees to 40 degrees Farenheit. 
This difference in temperature is regulated by 
wooden troughs below the folds of the iron. 
By means of theice resting on the floor above, 
the temperature of the rooms below is bronght 
as low as required, and does not change during 
the entire year. To produce dryness of the 
rooms, Chloride of Calcium, or other absorbents 
(which is cheaply obtained from waste of salt 
works), is spread in pans, which possesses the 
most active absorbing properties, so that all the 
moisture of the rooms is taken up; even the 
ceiling on which the ice rests is perfectly dry. 
As soon as fruit is placed in thisair-tight apart- 
ment, the free oxygen of the atmosphere is 
taken up in the more perfect ripening of the fruit. 
Carbonic acid and moisture are at the same 
time exhaled from the ripening fruit ; the latter 
on being condensed and absorbed by the 
absorbent, passes out of the house by waste 
pipes; the former remains mingled with 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere, and thus 
the fruit becomes surrounded with an atmos- 
phere which exerts no destructive, chemical 
action upon it. Thus, the fruit, when in 
this house is entirely excluded from the delete- 
rious effects of oxygen, and is surrounded. by 
an atmosphere so cold and dry, that no change 
takes place in the fruit for as long a period as 
desired. One peculiarity is observed in preserv- 
ing fruit in this house—an apple or pear may 
become entirely decayed while its neighbor is 
not in the least affected. 

To reduce the temperature still lower, and 
make the house successful in the preservation 
of the more delicate varieties of grapes, pears, 
&c., a condenser is placed in those rooms when 
it is desirable to have them colder. This con- 
denser is made of galvanized iron, the size 
depending upon the capacity of the room. By 
this means, the warm air coming in contact 
with the ice-cold surface of iron, or with the 
ice itself, becomes chilled ; and in connection 
with the great amount of cold surface above, 
the atmosphere of the room is as cold as is re- 
quired for the preservation of the most juicy 
and delicate fruits. 

THE THEORY OF PRESERVATION. 

The only agentsof decay are heat, moisture 
and oxygen. Jn a house constructed as de- 
scribed, the heat is excluded ; and by the use of 
the absorbents, the moisture is entirely taken up ; 
and by the exclusion of the free orygen as here- 
tofore described, this agent of decomposition is 
removed. This alone will make a good pre- 
serving house for certain kinds of fruits; but 
experience has shown that when only one tem- 
perature is secured, no house will be found as 
profitable as when there is differences of tem- 
perature in the rooms designed for different 
varieties of fruits. 





TREE PEDDLERS. 

N. J. Cotman Esq.—Dear Sir: There was 
a man passed through here some days ago, 
selling fruit trees from your Nursery, by the 
name of H. B. Shuey. Please state in your 
next Rural World if he is your agent, or an im- 
postor, and oblige a subscriber. J.H.N. 

Waveland, Kan. 

Repty—He is an impostor. We have no 
traveling agents, and never have had any.— 
Traveling tree peddlers, as a class, are very 
unreliable fellows, and we would as soon think 
of trusting a dog with our dinner as a tree 
peddler for reliable fruit, if we had them to 
buy. 
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BACK NUMBERS EXHAUSTED. 

The increase in the number of our subscrib- 
ers has been so great, as to completely exhaust 
our very large edition upto the 15th of Feb. 
Wethought we had an ample supply for all 
pew comers, and we have been able to supply 
all up to this time—but every mail brings 
scores of new recruits. Our most sanguine ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. Of 
course, those whose subscriptions begin with 
Feb. 15th, 1866, will not end till Feb. 15th ’67. 


THE PREMIUM GRAPE VINES. 

We want our readers all to understand that 
we shall spare no pains to have their grape 
vines carefully packed and sent to their destin- 
ation at the proper time. It will not be safe 
to send them till the latter part of March. 
Where parties can call or send for them, we 
prefer to have them. Where they can be sent 
by express, it is safe and expeditious. But we 
expect we shall have to mail a larger portion 
of them. Those who are entitled to them 
would do well to increase the size of their lists 
so as to get a greater proportionable number. 
Theré is still time to do this. Any of our sub- 
scribers can still make upa club of four and 
get the vines, notwithstanding he is in another 
club. We expect great additions yet. 

a Te SP ee 

Toe TuorovcH Brep ‘WarteERLoo.”—We 
had the pleasure of visiting our esteemed friend 
Dr. W. W. Henderson, near Bridgeton, not 
long since, and looking upon the well bred race 
horse Waterloo—the hero of many a well-con- 
tested race. We found him looking remarka- 
bly well, and feeling as fine as acolt. He is 
a remarkably well made horse, strong, sinewy, 
and a model to breed from. His color is bright 
bay, and he is eleven years old. It is enough 
to say that his sire was imported Yorkshire, 
and his dam Topaz. We are glad so good a 
horse has fallen into the hands of so good a 
master. 
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PLANTING GRAPES. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp—Will you state which is 
the better grape for low, rich Jand—the Con- 
cord or the Catawba. Also, which is the better 
wine grape, taking into consideration the rela- 
tive quantity produced, its quality and value. 

Big River Mills, Mo. W. K. 

Repty.—We have no hesitation in stating 
that the Concord is far preferable to the Cataw- 
ba, in your latitude. ‘(ndeed, the Catawba 
would be an entire failure in “low, rich land,” 
and the Concord would doubtless succeed well. 
The Concord is a healthier, hardier and more 
productive grape in any soil, and wiil make 
more wine per acre than the Catawba. Some 
prefer the Catawba wine to the Concord, and 
others the Concord to the Catawba. But it is 
unnecessary to discuss the quality of the wines 
—as growing the Catawba in the locality you 
describe, for any length of time, successfully, 
is simply out of the question—that is, if we 









are to judge of the future by the past. 
in the highest, driest, and best localities, for 
grape culture, the Catawba has ceased to be 
profitable on account of its great liability to be 
attacked by mildew, rot, leaf-blight, &. 


—-- + ee 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
PEACH BUDS NOT KILLED. 

A person making a casual examination of 
the peach trees within reach, would come to 
the conclusion that the buds were nearly all 
killed; but on'a close examination of the tops 
of the trees, I find that about one-third or one- 
fourth at least are yet alive, which I consider 
full enough to promise a fair crop; better than 
ifall had escaped. The only danger now, is 
late trosts. Three times only in twenty years 
have they been cut off by this—about the time 
when in blossom, or near that time. 

The peach buds are not, as many suppose, 
killed or injured by ice and sleet covering the 
trees. Nothing could be a better protection 
than a covering of sleet all winter. It is the 
cold, dry north winds, such as winter-kills our 
wheat ; but when covered with snow and ice, 
all] is safe. 

A few years ago, when the peach crop was 
an entire failure in the West, a small branch 
bent down to the ground on the cold north 
side of a board fence, and covered with solid 
ice and snow during the cold weather, blossom- 
ed and bore frait, and were the only blossoms 
and peaches I saw during that season. 

After all, more depends on the state in which 
the young wood is overtaken by winter, and 
not on the particular state of the thermometer. 
When the young wood becomes ripe, hard, and 
red, there is but little danger of the bud Leing 
killed; but when the wood has a greenish, un- 
ripe appearance, they will be likely to be killed 
the first severe cold weather. I have known 
them killed when the thermometer was 6° above 
zero; at other times most of them escaped 


with the thermometer at 9° below zero. 
A.A. Hivurarp. 


’ Brighton, Ill., Feb. 14th, 1866. 

P.S.—Feb. 16. Since writing the above, the 
last two or three days of the extreme cold bas 
killed all the peach buds. 


STRAWBERRIES WITH CORN. 

In this hot, dry climate, we have found con- 
siderable difficulty in getting a good stand of 
strawberry plants, unless they were set out 
with some early variety of corn to shade and 
protect them from the scorching rays of the 
sun. The corn should not be planted very 
thick, as the object is simply to protect the 
strawberry plants. The ground should be well 
prepared by thoroughly and deeply plowing 
and harrowing. New soil for the strawberry 
plant is best. Put them out in rows three and 
a half or four feet apart, and set the plants 
about eighteen inches apart in the row, some 
time in March. About the first of May plant 
a kernel of corn between each of the strawber- 
ry plants in the row. Let the cultivator and 
hoe be busily employed all summer in subdue- 
ing the weeds and keeping the soil in a mellow 
condition. When the extreme heat of the sea- 
son is over, say about the first of September, 
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Even|the corn stalks should be cut close to 


the 
ground and removed from the patch. In the 
long autumn season of this climate, the plants 
will have abundant time to enlarge and develop 
themselves for producing a large crop the en- 
suing season. We believe that this will be 
found, where labor cannot be obtained cheaper 
than it is here, the most profitable way for 
cultivating the strawberry for market. After 
having tried nearly all the new and highly 
praised varieties, we are bound to say, that as 
a profitable market variety, the Wilson’s Al- 
bany strawberry stands head and shoulders 


above any other we have yet had in cultivation. 
_—— ——_ + 0 eo —_—___ — 
Clubs from Single Subscribers. 

Any of our subscribers who have sent us 
their year’s subscription ($2), can get three 
more names and $4—thus making a club ot 
four for $6, and secure the Premium Concord 
Vines. 

——__-_—___+ee- —__ —_- 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

To every person remitting us six dollars for 
four subscribers for one year, we will send rive 
Concord Grape Vines. 

To every person remitting us fifteen dollars for 
ten subscribers for one year, we will send 
FIFTEEN Concord Grape Vines. 

In addition to the grape vines we w'll send 
Twenty Dotiars worth of Trees and Plants 
from the St. Louis Nursery fo the club agent 
who sends us forty names and sixty dollars ; 
and Firreen Do.tars worth of Trees and Plants 
for thirty names and forty-five dollars ; or ‘Ten 
Dotuars worth of Trees and Plants for twenty 
names and thirty dollars. 

—__—__————__eero— 


THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACHES. 

General Thos. M. Bowen, who owns a fine 
fruit farm at Bailey’s Station, I. M. R. R., 
writes us that over one half of the peach buds 
in his orchard are alive. 

W.S. Jewett, of Peevely, 1. M. R. R., called 
on us a few days since, and says that half or 
more of the peach buds in his orchard aré still 
alive. 

W. C. Flagg informs us that at Alton, IIls., 
the peach buds are all killed. He says Dr. 
Hull had made extensive examination in his 
orchard and no live ones were to be found. 

E. A. Riehl, of Alton, writes us that the 
peach buds were killed there, with the ther- 
mometer at 9° below zero. 

Our information from most parts of the West 
is that the fruit buds of the peach are destroyed. 

We are glad to hear so favorable accounts 
from the orchards along the I. M. R. R. Some 
of the best fruit lands in the State lie on this 


road. The land is very cheap, (five to ten dol- 
lars per acre.) It has been very much over- 
looked. 


+ + ee —— 
Preacn Bups—Ed. Rural World: From a 
somewhat extended examination, just made, I 
have failed to find the first live peach blossom 
bud on my grounds. So I do not expect a 
peach crop. Hope my other fruit is yet safe. 
J. Hueerns. 
Woodburn, Macoupin Co., Ili., Feb 2Uth. 
_—_—_———_0eo——— 
For an IrnritaTep TuRroat, Coucn or Co.p, 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are offered with 
the fullest confidence in their efficacy. They 
have been thoroughly tested, and maintain the 
good reputation they have justlx acquired. As 
there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
LIGHT. 

There is a heaven in yon blue, 

A light upon the earth. 
Oh light, so living and so true! 

True yet as in its birth 
When first from heaven it came: 
I see it still tho same, 
Touching this snow so white, 
As if it loved to dwell in crystals all so bright. 


RRR Re OO 





The sun it ever shines, and brings 
The olden ray of childhood—ever clings 
Around our childhood’s home, 
Though far we roam. 
Ir knows no change—will ne’er grow old, 
Though shining on for centuries untold. 
’Tis but the one great light 
That lighteth all our ways, 
Seen in the stars at night, 
And in our days. 
And it will light us when woe die 
Up the great pathway of the sky. 


> 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Undeveloped Poetry—An Example. 
Beneath the rough exterior of laboring men 

is often found the true spark of poetry. It ex- 
hibits itself involuntarily, because it is nature 
to do so, and manifests itself in various ways 
—sometimes in the actions of men, making 
their lives beautiful—but oftener in words—in 
expressions—apt phrases, containing sentiment. 
And these manifestations are natural, as they 
only can be when true poetry. They are no- 
ticed by the discriminative, and are a true 
pleasure to the possessor, and have their effect 
upon others. They are the gold sands ofa 
man’s life, and sometimes show a mine of 
value. This needs but cultivation generally to 
make the recognized poet. 

We were led to these remarks by the exhib- 
ition of this talent in a resident of our village, 
Dr.Smith. Entirely individual in his charac- 
ter and ways, he is rather a marked and con- 
spicuous man. He reflects nature—and I may 
say, with little cultivation, in the usual sense 
of that term. He is the special enemy of 
conventionality—and in his strong vigorous 
sense and personality, he reflects the gold grains 
of a rich poetic nature, sometimes of the purest 
and rarest type—much of which is in the ex- 
pression—in the manner, as well as the tone 
and selection of words—not selection —the 
words occur as naturally as the thought. This 
makes him an agreeable companion, even in 
his moody moments, which he frequently has. 

These expressions are the true coin;—put 
in verse, or an attempt to do it, would be a 
failure—because the Aabit is'not there. For 
instance, we requested him the other day to put 
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in form a few of these expressions. He com- 
plied reluctantly; and the following is the re- 
result : 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 
The month of March is slowly wending 
Northward from its sunny clime, 
Its half-warm breath is gently blending 
With the last of winter time. 


The sturdy ox is southward lowing, 
Restless moving to and fro; 

He seems 10 know that grass is growing 
Yonder ‘neath the melting snow. 


It will be observed that there is a lack of 
finish here. There is not the fluency and force 
of the original expression uniacumbered with 
rhyme. But the thought of the ox, it will be 
seen, 1s very fine, even as given here. It is 
new and true to nature. Men of this stamp 
are often apt observers. Here isa good thought 
—but injustice done it in the expression: 

Move on cold winter, seek thy home; 
Thy friend, the iceberg, will be there; 
The polar bear 
With furry fingers, 
Will shake thy hand while summer lingers. 

The following is more finished : 

TO A TREE. 
The zigzag lightning, while at play 
In summer cloud the other day, 
Struck the bald crest in sudden ire, 
And wound thy trunk in wreath of fire. 

In all this we see defect of -verse—the me- 
chanical suffers, because that is just what the 
author of the verses did not understand, never 
having learned it. Here a little effort would 
do wonders: it would give free expression 
through verse, as now without it. The country 
is dotted with such men—and the future will de- 
velop the talent, when the nation gets time— 
gets settled. Now we have only singers—no 
great poets. These will naturally follow, by- 
and-by. G. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 

This isarare thing. Thereason is, people Jo 
not know how to make it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they are too stingy, and often too poor; 
but mostly ignorant. 

A good cup of coffee can only be made from 
good coffee. You might as well attempt to make 
cider from wormwood, as to make good coffee 
where the good does not exist. We value cof- 
fee for its flavor. If that is perverted or lack- 
ing, no good beverage can be obtained. And 
few things have a stronger attraction for odors 
that come in contact with it than coffee, wheth- 
er ina raw or charred state—but particularly 
the latter; and the nearer the coal is reached, 
the more will the aptitude prevail, as charcoal 
is known to be a powerful absorber. 

Coffee when bought, therefore, should be 
bought with aview to this. The best way to 
ascertain, is actual test: roast your coffee, and 
prepare a dish—then purchase what you want. 
This is our plan—and then there‘is no risk. 

Much depends on the browning. Half of 
your coffee should be roasted till it assumes a 
russet tinge; the other half a chesnut. The 
principle here is, that variety of taste is obtain- 
ed—both the higher and the lower flavora are 





secured—the one more active and pungent, the 
other milder, and bringing into play qualities 
which the former does not possess. The high- 
ly browned bas then more changed, and pro 
bably loses some by the excess of heat. 


We have already stated in previous numbers 
the general details of making coffee—and need 
not repeat them here. The variety obtained 
by the different degrees of browning, is com- 
paratively new to us; and we presume to most 
people—and having tested with satisfaction its 
benefits, we here state the fact for the informa- 
tion of our readers. 


One word more. Browned in this way, you 
get the whole benefit of coffee—and you will 
cover all tastes. You have then what coffee is 
able to give you in all its interesting variety— 
all the fine flavors, and their combinations.— 
We presume still other shades of browning ad- 
ded, would improve it, if that were possible, 
avoiding only the raw, and the coal—the two 
extremes. 


es 


POPULAR NAMES FOR STATES. 


Virginia, the Old Dominion. 
Massachusetts, the Bay State. 
Maine, the Border State. 

Rhode Island, Little Rhody. 

New York, the Empire State. 

New Hampshire, the Granite State. 
Vermont, the Green Mountain State. 
Connecticut, the Land of Steady Habits. 
Pennsylvania, the Keystone. 

North Carolina, the Old North State. 
Ohio, the Buckeye State. 

South Carolina, the Palmetto State. 
Michigan, the Wolverine State. 
Kentucky, the Corn Cracker. 
Delaware, the Blue Hen’s Chicken. 
Missouri, the Puke State. 

Indiana, the Heosier State. 

Illinois, the Sucker State. 

Iowa, the Hawkeye State. 
Wisconsin, the Badger State. 
Florida, the Peninsular State. 
Texas, the Lone Star State. 











3 THE CHOLERA. 

Hall’s Journal of Health gives the following 
practical suggestions, which deserve the imme- 
diate attention of all who wieh to avoid the 
scourge of cholera, which’ threatens to attack 
us next summer: 


“Ist. Every householder owes it to himself, 
to his family, to his neighbors, to the commu- 
nity in which he resides, tolWfave his house, trom 
cellar to garret, from the street curb to the rear 
line of his lot, most scrupulously cleansed, by 
sweeping, washingand whitewashing. 2d. Every 
man who has authority in city ortown govern- 
ment should consider himself bound by the oath 
of office, and by every consideration of humanity, 
to give himself no rest until every street, alley, 
close gutter and sewer, is placed in a state of as 
perfect cleanliness as possible, and kept so until 
the frosts of next.season come. 3d. These 
cleansings should be done now, in February and 
March, because, if put off till warm weather, 
the very effort necessary to the removal of filth, 
will only ténd, in the essential nature of things, 
to hasten the appearance of the disease, to in- 
crease its malignity, and to extend the time of 
its devastations; because the suns of Spring 
and Summer the sooner warm into life and in- 
tensify the viperic and malignant influence, 
which, in its remorseless tread, wrecks so much 
of human happiness and desolates so many 





hearthstones.” 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SCRAPS. 

Our best gifts come from God, such as the 
sunrise, the free air, affection, and the means 
tolive. Our troubles come from a neglect of 
what Ged offers us. 


It is pleasant to see the sun after rain; 80 
the face of a friend after long absence; health 
after sickness. But for the rain, the absence, 
and the sickness, they would not beso pleas- 


ant. This is one of the uses of affliction. 


Contentment, with a small home, is perhaps 
the nearest approach to perfect happiness. De- 
sires that cannot be filled by this, are misdirect- 
ed—for what a man has beyond what he can 
enjoy, is evidently pride. 

Be cool. If you get heated, strive to get 
cool; you will succeed, and eventually become 
a cool man: that is, a man of judgment and 
self-possession, which will keep you out of 
many things that you would regret. 


Those people who tattle to you about others, 
depend upon ig they will tattle equally about 
you. 

We never heed the constantly repeated truth, 
that, though we are reminded of the punish- 
ment of wrong, we are constantly transgressing 
—begause it is so easy to transgress, and it ap- 
pears to be so happy to do what is forbidden, 
when the punishment more than makes up for 
it. Yetwe go on transgressing. 

Great happiness is what we are all after—yet 
it is only exhilaration, and not the quiet satis- 
faction which alone is true happiness. 

Does the reader just now recollect of ever 
knowing acase where good was rendered for 
evil; and that the person who received the 
good continued in the evil. 


<-> 
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SIGNS AND TOKENS. 


A long article having the above heading is 
going the rounds of the press, and has been for 
some time. Puck, thinking the old ones are 
played out, has manufactured some new ones, 
and being a supernatural being, is of course 
fully competent to do so. 

The Gridiron—To take down the gridiron 
from the nail where it is hanging, with the left 
hand, is a sign that there will be a broil in the 
kitchen. 

The Mirror—If a mirror is broken, it is a 
sign that a good-looking lags will be missed in 
that house. te 

The Funeral—To meeta funeral procession 
is a sign of a death, 

Pocket-Book—‘To loose a pocket-book con- 
taining greenbacks is unlucky. 

Nails—If a woman cuts her nails every Mon- 
day, it is lucky—for her husband. 

Roosters—If you hear a rooster crow when 
you are in bed, and the clock strikesa few times 
at the same instant, it is a sign of mo(u)rning. 

An Itching Ear—If you have an itching ear, 
tickle your nose and you will have an itching 
there, and ill Juck will be averted. 

Salt—To spill salt accidentally into a stew 
while it is on the fire,-isa proof that the family 
will meet with its alterations (salterations). 

A Cat—When a cat prepares to wash its face 
it isa sign that one in the house will shortly 
receive a licking. 

Warts—To have sixteen warts on the lett 
hand is unlucky; to have the same number on 
the right hand is a sign you are unfortunate. 








in the room, takes up a bottle of spirits with 
his right hand, it is a sign that she will shortly | 
be out of spirits, and that her nusband is going 
to liquor. 
Stock Raising—If a one-eyed bull-dog flies at 
a stock raiser’s legs, it denotes that a misfortune 
will happen to his calves. 
Bridal—If you get on horse-back, cn Monday 
before the sun isup, it is a sign that you will 
have a hand in a bridal. 
Lucky—To stroke a green-eyed cat with a 
white spot on her nose is lucky, and heavy purrs 
will be the consequence. 
Marriage—If you are in a house and hear a 
baby cry, it is a siga of marriage—or if it isn’t 
it ought to be. 
Red Hair—If ared-haired man falls in love 
with a girl who dislikes hair of that color, he 
will very likely dye before he is married. 

The above signs and portents may be strictly 
relied upon; they have never been known to 
fail. 


a 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
DEATH. 

The bell tolls for another. Like the seasons 

That come and go, so are the deaths, ever 

Occurring, holding their marches to the tomb. 

As flow the rivers, quiet and sombre, so 

These corteges are seen, wending their way, 

Alike in Summer as in Winter: ever 

The victor’s on his course, and on our path. 

Each has a skeleton of his own: we are 

But living skeletons, and bear our Death 

Within us—bear it till the hour arrives 

When struggling to eseape, dropping its coil, 

The now freed spirittakes its flight homeward. 


STARTLING. 

The facetious Local of the Montezuma Jowa 
Republican gets off a good thing as follows: 
The other night while we lay musing, and our 
weary brain confusing oe’r the topics of the day, 
suddenly we heard a rattling, as of serried 
hosts a-battling, as they mingled in the fray, 
‘What is that?” we cried, upstarting, and into 
the darkness darting, slap! we ran against the 
door. ‘Oh, ’tis nothing,’ Edward grumbled as 
o’er a huge arm chair westumbled, “’tisa bug, 
and nothing more.” ‘Then said we, our anger 
rising—(for we thought it so surprising that a 
bug should thus offend)—‘ do you think asmall 
insect, sir, thus would all the air infect, sir? 
No, ’tis not a bug, myfriend.” Now, becoming 
sorely frightened, round our waist our pants 
were tightened, and put onour coat and hat— 
when, into the darkness peering, we saw, with 
trembling and much fearing, the glaring eves 
of Thomas Cat, Esq. With astonishment and 
wonder we gazed upon this son of thunder, as 
he sat upon the floor—when resolution taking 
and a rapid movement making, lo, we opened 
wide thedoor. ‘* Now, clear out,” we hoarsely 
shouted, as o’erhead our boot we flouted. 
“Take your presence from my floor.” Then 
with air and mien majestic, this dear creature, 
called domestic, made his exit through the door. 
Made his exit without growling, neither was his 
voice heard howling, not a single word he said. 
And with feelings much elated to escape a doom 
so fated, slowly we went back to bed. 


BE CAREFUL! 

Do not expose yourselves tothe chilly March 
winds and the shaking weather which always 
heralds their approach. Keep your children 
warmly clad and close from exposure. For bad 
coughs, sudden or obstinate colds, croup and 
Sore Throat, use Coe’s Cough Balsam. 

If you have the Dyspepsia, or are troubled 
with food distressing you, rising and eouring of 
your stomach, your bowels are out of order, 
you are bilious, constipated, ard generally in- 
disposed, use Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. It is the 
best medicine for stomach and bowel disorders 
in the world, 











Spirits—If a married man, while his wife is 


BOMEATIC BERARTHEN?, 
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To Dyrr A Common Sitate.—Tea grounds boiled in 
iron and set with copperas, will make a good slate. 
Also birch bark boiled in copper, brass, or tin, and 
set with copperas will produce a fine slate; set with 
alum a bright nankin color. 


To Dre Lemon Cotor.—Peach leaves, bark scraped 
from the barberry bush, saffron, etc., steeped in water 
and set with alum, will color a bright lemon, drop in 
alittle gum Arabic te make the articles stiff. 


To Dre Rorat Purprie.—Soak logwood chips in 
soft water until the strength is out, then add alum, a 
teaspoonful to a quart of the liquor. If this is not 
bright enough add more alum. Rinse and dry. 
When the dye is exhausted, it will color a fine lilae. 


For Inpeviste Inx.—To four drachms of Lunar 
caustic in four ounces of water, add sixty drops of 
nutgalls made strong by being pulverized and steeped 
in softwater. The mordant which is to be applied to the 
cloth before writing, is composed of one ounce of pear!- 
ash dissolved in four ounces of water, with a little 
gum Arabic dissolved in it. Wet the spot with this, 
dry and iron the cloth, then write. 


Tue Sun Frowrer.—One hundred pounds of this seed 
afford forty pounds of oil. The refuse of the seed 
after being expressed is good food for animals. The 
leaves make cigars that are used in medicine; the 
stalk affords a superior alkali, and the comb of the 
seed is choice food for swine. 


Sucar Dover Caxe.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of 
saleratus in a wine glass of milk; strainit on to three 
teacups of raised dough; work ia a teacup of luke- 
warm butter, two teacups of rolled sugar, three eggs 
well beaten, and two teaspoonsful of cinnamon ; work 
fora quarter of an hour, put itin pans, and let it stand 
twenty minutes before baking. 


To Make Buacxixe.—Put one gallon of vinogar 
intua stone jug, aud one pound of ivcry black well 
pulverized, a balf pound of loaf sugay, a half ounce 
of oil vitriol,and six ounces ofsweet vil, incorporate the 
whole by stirring. This blacking is in great repute 
in different countries. It is less injurious than most 
blackings and produces a fine polish never to be sur- 
passed. 


To Bireacn Woot, Sirk anp Straw.—Take a bar- 
rel, or box, and nail in muslin or gauze around the 
upper part, in a way to have it bang a little loose. If 
straw, firstsoak them well in pearlash water until 
they are golden yellow, then lay them in loosely over 
the muslin, and when a little drained, take live coals 
into a kettle, or chafing-dish, and sprinkle over some 
pounded brimstone, and set under the straw in the 
box, or barrel: have it covered close at the top. Re- 
peat this until they are bleached white; they should 
be stirred and made to lie as loose as possible when- 
ever the fire is renewed. Silk and wool will bleach 
witbout being wet. The box, or barrel, should be 
open atthe botiom, that the fire may be easily put 
under by simply raising it at one side. If bonnets, 
straw or leghorn are stained or soiled, before bleach- 
ing, they should be washed clean with soap and 
water, and the stains taken out with tartaric acid, 
This does not injure the braid, and will make old bats 
look very white. 


Oyster Corn Caxes.—Take one quart of green corn, 
rasped from the ear with a coarse grater, two teacups- 
ful of milk, one teacupful of flour, and two eggs well 
beaten. Season the batter with salt and pepper, and 
bake on a griddle. This makes a capital dish. 





PRINTERS AND Doctors.—An Eastern paper 
justly comments on newspapers and medical ac- 
counts: 

It is a notorious fact that doctor’s and news- 
paper bills are the last accounts in the sum of 
almost every man’s indebtedness which he 
thinks of paying whatever may be his ability to 
pay; no difference if his chest is filled with old 
rusty dollars he thiaks some indefinite time will 
do to settle the aforesaid accounts. People 
somehow have a traditionary notion that the 
practice of physic and the publishing of news- 
papers are mere amateur professions, followed 
for amusment’s sake, and for the cost of which 
little or nothing is expected. Yet there is not 
in the whole round of business, as far as we 
know, a more expensive employment than that 








of a newspaper. 
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ABRIDGED LIST 


FRUIT TREES 


Small Fruits, &c., 
Cultivated by 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


AT THE 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


ONM,THE OLIVE STREET ROAD, 


5 miles west of the City, (only 2 miles west of 
the City Limits.) 
City Office in the Office of Corman’s Rurau 
Wor.tp anv VaLiey Farmer, 97 Chesnut St. 


APPLES. 
5 to 7 feet, Price $20 per 100, 25 cents each. 
Extra sizes higher. 

Our stock of Apple trees is large and very fine. 
We have, with many others, the following varieties, 
viz: Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, High 
Top Sweet, Sweet Bough, Early Strawberry, Kirk- 
bridge White, Summer Queen, Am. Sum. Pearmain, 
Benoni, Maiden’s Blush, Trenton Early, Rambo, 
Gravenstein, Fall Queen, Rawle’s Janet, Winesap, 
Ortley, Yellow Bellflower, Pryor’s Red, Rome Beauty, 
Missouri Pippin, Penn. Red Streak, Ben Davis, Bas- 
tard Jeneton, Smith’s Cider, Talman’s Sweet, Fulton, 
Willow Twig, White Pippin, Gilpia, &ec. 

PEACHES. ° 
Price 40 cents each; Hale’s Early, 50 cents. 
But few on hand. 

We have given much attention to the selection of 
the best varieties of the Peach, both for market and 
home use; and we think the following list will please 
all. They are given in about the order of ripening. 

Hale’s Early (new), Troth’s Early, Early Yellow, 
Esrly Cling, Serrate Early York, Cooledge’s Favo- 
rite, Yellow Rareripe, Large Early York, George the 
Fourth, Crawford’s Early, Red Cheek Melacaton, 
Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Heath Free, Stump 
of the World, Heath Cling, LaGrange, Smock’s Free. 

PLUMS. 
Price 75 cents. 

We have choice trees of this fruit raised on Plum 
stock. We have the following among other varieties: 

Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Ottoman, Washington, 
Imperial Gage, Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, General, 
Hand, Yellow Egg, Green Gage, Damson, Chickasaw. 

DWARF PEARS. 

Our stock of Dwarf Pears cannot be surpassed any- 
where. We have been cultivating Dwarf Pears for 
froit many years, and have found them higbly suc- 
cessful. We think that every one should have Pears 
in bis garden, whether Dwarf or Standard. They 
are a most healthful and delicious fruit, and can be 
raised as easily as apples. Price 75 cents. 

We bave the Bartlett, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Zoar Beauty, Buffum, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
Louisa Bonne de Jersey, Howell, Seckel, Belle Lucra- 
tive, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, Stevens Gene- 
see. Beurre Diel, Henry Fourth, Easter Beurre, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Glout Morceau, Catillac. 

STANDARD PEARS. 

Our stock of Standard Pears is large, all of our own 
growth, and fine thrifty trees. We know they will 
please the eye of every lover of this excellent fruit. 
In our rich soil and favorable climate, many varieties 
of Standard trees will produce fruit in four or five 
years with good cultivation. We here offer a select 
list of this fruit, such as we have tested and found to 
succeed well here. Price 75 cents. 

Bartlett. Seckel, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, 
Buffum, Madeline, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling, Lawrence, Wirter Nelis and many other varie- 


ties. 
CHERRIES. Price 75 cts. 
The following list comprises the best varieties: 
Black Tartarian, Early May, Elton, Gov. Wood, 
Kirtland, Reine Hortense, Carnation, May Duke, 
Rockport, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish. 
APRICOTS, NECTABINES AND QUINCES. 


Best Varieties, 50 cents each. 





usually picked too soon. 


is liked by all. 


and far more productive. 
should be in every garden, 


very prolific. 


for us. 


than other kinds. 


ance. 


table. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


We have cultivated the Sma Fruits quite largely 
for the St. Louis market for ten years past; and in 
recomending the following varieties we spea from 
our own experience. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
2 per 100. 
Wilson’s Albany, is worth all the other varieties. 


If allowed to bang till fully ripe, black ripe, it has no 
equal in real strawberry flavor and quality. It is 
We have also the Early 
Scarlet, McAvoy’s Superior, Longworth’s Prolific, 
McAvoy’s Extra Red, Bartlett, Warner’s Seedling 
(latest of all). 


CURRANTS. 


The most productive and best market varieties are 


the Red and White Dutch. Price $1 50 per dozen. 
We have also the Fertile de Pallua, Cherry, Victoria, 
White Grape, Red Grape &c. 


Price $2 50 per dozen. 


RASPBERRIES. 


It is strange that every one does not cultivate this 


lusciousand healthful fruit. It is easily grown, and 
The varieties we shall name are as 
hardy as the Currant, and can be relied upon equally 
well for an annual crop of fruit. 


DoouitTtLe’s Improved Biack Cap.—This is the 


Earliest variety of the Raspberry. 
provement upon the common black Raspberrry, being 
much earlier, the fruit much larger and less seedy, 
It is entirely hardy, and 


It is a great im- 


Price, $2 per dozen. 


Sr. Lovis.—This is a red Raspberry, very prolific, 


Price, $2 per dozen. 


excellent for market and family use—the best red Rasp- 
berry yet thoroughly tested about St. Louis. 
hardy, and the quality good. Those wanting a good 
- Raspberry, can rely upon getting it in the St. 

ouis. 


It is 


Catawissa.—A hardy monthly red Raspberry that 


every one should cultivate. 
after the other Raspberries have disappeared, and 
continues to afford fruit till the frost arrests it. It is 
Our canes are always full of ripe 
fruit, green fruit and blossoms, when King Frost ruth- 
lessly visits us and destroys them. 
to have Raspberries all through July, August, Sep- 
tember and October; and the Catawissa will furnish 
them. Price, $3 per dozen. 


Its fruit begins to ripen 


It is a fine thing 


BLACKBERRY. 
The New RocHe.ie (Lawton), is the Blackberry 


We cultivate it largely for market; and find 
it highly productive and profitable. 
told of the healthfulness of this fruit. 
ed the most healthful of all. 
sickness in your family, plant largely of all kinds. 
They will not cost as much as your Doctor’s bills. 
Price of the New Rochelle per dozen $1 50. 


No one need be 
It is consider- 
If you would avoid 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


The Hoveuton SEEDLING 


woe can recommend. It 


.is very productive, hardy, and not subject to mildew. 
Price, $1 50 per dozen. 


RHUBARB. 


The Linn vs is the best variety. It is very early, 


Price $2 per dozen. 


prolific, throwing up a great number of stalks, which 
are very tender, and less tough, stringy, and acid, 
It is excellent for pies, tarts, &c., 
in early spring, before the fruit’ make their appear- 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


The Larce Porpue Top is the best variety. How 


can a family get along without Asparagus plants.| 
What vegetable more delicious and healthful. 
early it comes; and what an accompaniament to the 
Plant an asparagus bed by all means. 
$1 per 100 plants. 


How 


Price, 





GRAPES. 


Everybody should plant a few grape vines. 
planted they will live for a century and yield you an- 
nually their delicious clusters of fruit, Plant them 


Once 








beside your buildings, your garden fences: anywhere, 
give them a little caro till they get established, and 
they will then take care of themselves, only requir- 
ing a little pruning. 

Concorp.— The leading variety for the West. 
Hardy, productive and easily managed. Not subject 
to mildew or rot. A first-rate sort for market culture. 
Makes a good light wine. The farmer’s grape em- 
phatically. Price for strong, well-rooted layers, 50 
cents. Extra sizes, containing fruit buds, $1 each. 

HArtForD Prouiric.—The best EARLY sort—on 
that account very profitable for market culture. Two 
weeks earlier than Concord or Catawba. A strong, 
healthy grower, hardy and productive. Makes a good 
wine. Much better in quality in this climate than at 
the North. Price for strong, well-rooted layers, 75 
cents. 

TayYLor’s Buutuitr.—The best white grape, very 
vigorous and healthy. Entirely hardy. Needs pru- 
ning to long canes, when it is exceedingly productive. 
Fine for the table, and the best wine grape we have 
No native wine that we have ever tasted compares 
with it. Resembles the Sherry wine, but is su- 
perior to it. It is destined to be the great wine 
grape of this continent. Price 50 cents each for well 
rooted plants. For plants for immediate bearing $1 
each. 


GREAT CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Experienced agents, school teachers and returned 
and disabled officers and soldiers, and all energetic 
young men 





to canvass for the Stanaard History of the War com- 
plete in one very large volumeof over 1000 pages, and 
splendidly illustrated with over 150 fine portraits of 
noted Generals, Battle Scenes, Maps and Diagrams. 
Published in both English and German. This work 
has no rival as a candid, lucid, complete, authentic 
and reliable history ot the great conflict, the author 
having confined himself strictly to official data, de- 
rived from the reports of Northern and Southern Gen- 
erals, the report of the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, National and Rebel Archives, etc., ete. 
The great superiority of this work over all others is 
everywhere acknowledged. Agents can clear $250 
per month. Send at once for circulars and see our 
terms. Address, ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO. 
No. 6 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
March 1-2t 
INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

The Domestic Dyes manufactured by Geo. H. Reed 
& Co., of Boston, consisting of 40 shades and colors, 
are all prepared in liquid form. They are easily used 
—do not fade, and produce, bright, strong and beauti- 
ful colors. If you wish a reliable article for dying 
your old or new garments, use the Domestic 
Dyes. They can be found at all drug stores. Price 
15 and 25 cents per bottle. Meyer Bros. & Oo. 

St. Louis, 
Wholesale Agents for South-west. 


NANSEMOND Sweet 
Potatoes for Seed. 


#rice, $6 per single bushel. $15 per 
barrel of three bushels. Also, 
plants in proper season. This va- 
riety is successfully grown at tho 
North. Send for Circular of direc- 
tions, etc. Address, 
MURRAY & CO., 

Fosters Crossings, Warren Oo. 

mar 1—3t Ohio. 


For sale, Short Horn Cattle, 
South-down and Cotswold Sheep, 


at our farm, near Lexington, Ky. Catalogues 
Wu. & Ben Wanriz cp. 








Decl-6m 











sent on application. 
marl-6t 


RED CEDAR SEEDLINGS. 


We will have for sale in spring of 1866, one mil- 
lion of above plants at the following low prices: 





RED CEDAR—4 to 6 inches, $ 6 B 1000 
“s “ 6 to 12 inches, 10 % 1000 
= sa 12 to 20 inches, 20 # 1000 
< s 1} to 2 feet, ‘5 B 100 
RED ELM—1 to 2 feet, 10 ® 1060 


Early orders and correspondence respectfully solicited. 
Address, JOHN M. HUNTER, 


mar]-2¢ Ashley, Washington Co., Ill. 
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Pear Seeds! Tree Seeds! | 


By Mail to any part of the United States at 
the rate of 8 cents per pound in addition to 
these prices: $ oz. Bh. 
Pear Seed of the growth of 1865, 50 cts. $4.00 
Balsam Fir Seed, - - 40 “ 4.00 


Double Spruce, - - - 60 “ 0 
Hemlock Spruce, - . oe * 0 
European Silver Fir, - - SS * 5 
Sugar Maple, i i. | 5 
Catalpa, : . . - 40 * 0 
Deciduous Cypress, perfectly hardy20 “ 5 
Honey Locust, . - - 15“ 0 
European Larch, - - - 7." 5 


Magnolia Accuminata, - 


Pad 

S 
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Black Austrian Pine, - - ee 
Weymouth Pine, - - —-_ * 
Pitch Pine, - - - - 60 “ 
Norway Spruce, - - : ee 
American Arbor Vite, . 60 “ 
American Elm, - - 30 « 
Buckthorn, - - - b 
Quince, - - - - 40 * 4.00 
Scotch Fir, - - : 30 “ 3.00 


Normand’s New Spruce (Abies Normandiana 
very rare, per oz., $3.0 
Together with the most extensive collection 
of Vegetable, Field and Flower Seeds in the 
country, for which see our Descriptive Cata- 
logue for 1866. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


feb-3t 15 John St., New York. 
WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOOIS, MO. 


The proprietors offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 
Fruits. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietors, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. [marltf] PARTRIDGE & THOMAS. 


250,000 Concord Grape Cuttings 
For sale. 


100,000 Cuttings of other varieties. 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 


tf Bloomington, Ills. 











Wilson’s Albany Strawberry 
PLANTS. — 125,000 Wilson’s Albany Strawberry 
plants, at $6 per 1000. 30,000 Lawton Blackberry 

lante, at $30 per 1000. Also, Concord, Hartford 
rolific, and Norton’s Virginia Grape Vines. 
Persons residing where there is an express office, 
can order plants of me and pay for them on delivery 
by the express company. Address, Jno. 8S. Seymour, 


Osage Orange Seed 
Y= From Texas. 


We are prepared to furnish a good article of seed, 
gathered last fall in Texas under our own supervision, 
at the following prices— 

Any quantity less than 1 bushel, $2 per th. 
From | bush. to 5 bushels, $50 per busb. 
5 bush. to 10 bushels, - - $45 per bush. 
10 bush. and over, - - $40 per bush. 


Terms—Cash, with order. 

Address, OVERMAN, MANN & CO., 
Box 100, Normal, Ills., or 600 Bloomington, Ills. 
feb4t 


The Magazine of Horticulture. 
The 32d Annual Volume for 1866. 


Amonthly magazine, devoted to 
Horticulture, 
Pomology, 
Landscape Gardening, 
And Rural Art. 
Edited by C. M. Hover, President of the Maszachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, and Author of the 
**Fruits of America.” 
Terms, $2 a year. Complete sets in 30 vols. $50. 
The correspondents of the Magazine embrace all 
the leading practical cultivators in the country, and 
its subjects include every department of gardening, 
viz: 
The science of cultivation, 
Descriptions of all new fruits, 
Descriptions of all new flowers, 
Descripiions of all new trees, 
Pomological gossip, 
Landsc: pe gardening, 
The kitchen garden, 
Reviews of horticultural works, 
Suburban visits, 
Foreign notices, 
Monthly gossip, 
Reports of horticultuaal societies. 
And to facilitate the labors of cultivators, a 
Monthly Calendar of Horticultural Operations. 
In the 31 volumes already published, more than 
1,500 engravings have appeared, embracing upwards 
of 250 varieties of pears, 100 of apples, and 100 of 
other fruits. Address, HOVEY & Co., 
Publishers, 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
feb15-2t 


GRAPEVINES & SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
FOR SALE IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 
pear Send for Price List. 


E. R. MASON & SON, 


Webster Groves, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
(Nov. 1-6m.] 











FOR SALE—One pair superior pure BERKSHIRE 
pigs, price $25. E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Ii. 





feb15-3t Eureka, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


feb15-2t 








BSTABLISH ED 1849. . 
We The following Catalogues are now ready, and will be mailed 


to all applicants. 





No. 1 - No. 2 
: SS PE ae Renestadl 
* 4s tet Sa escriptive 
Greenhouse GRNVOIS NURSERY: WS, SEEDS. 
and Bedding ox O70 Mond ang &  %%* Mycollection 
Plants, Roses o® "&, &: of seed con- 


Shrubs, 
Grape 





(gy HENRY MICHEL, Prop’r. 


























BERKSHIRE BOAR.—I wish to purchase a 
young Berkshire Boar, large enough for service 
or that soon will be. 


, Give age, pedigree, and 
price on board of cars. Address, 
it NORMAN LACKLAND, Mexico, Mo. 


Seeds of Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits. 
THOMAS MEEHAN’S Eleventh Annual Spring 


Catalogue, is now ready for all applicants. It com- 
prises one hundred and thirty-five species, with 
brief but sufficient directions for successfully raising 
them. THOMAS MEEHAN, 

feb3t Germantown, near Philadelphia, Pa. 


100,000 
Concord Grape Vines for sale. 
100,000 
Catawba Grape Vines for sale. 
10,000 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines for 
sale. 
10,000 
Delaware Grape Vines for sale. 
5,000 
Norton‘s Virginia Grape Vines for 
sale. 
50,000 
Grape Vines of Clinton, Herbemont, Taylor, 
Cynthiana, Perkins, Maxatawny, Cassady, 
lona, Rebecca, Israella, Adirondac, and many 


others, at a reasonable price for sale. 
Also, Strawberry Plants, Currants, Raspber- 








ries, &c. Send stamp for price list, to 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 
tf Bloomington, Ills. 





Susar Cane 
SEED. 
YWs=>_— Absolutely Pure. Dy 


Realizing the importance of providing our patrons 
and the trade with good and reliable Cane Seed of 
all the prominent varieties, we have, during the past 
season, given especial attention to this subject,-and 
arenow able tofurnish supplies of seed in large and 
small quantities, of mo-t undoubted excellence and 
purity. Our stock comprises— : 


REGULAR SORGO, or the original Chinese 
Cane. 


EARLY SORGO, smaller, and some weeks 
earlier than the Regular, though not so 
productive. 

LIBERIAN, a new and very popular variety: 
does not blow down. 

OOMSEEAN A, sometimes called Otaheitan. 
Best for Sugar. 

NEEAZANA, or White Imphee, a short, stout 
cane, stands up well, and generally liked. 

The cane from which the above seed was produced, 
was grown and the seed harvested and cured under 
our immediate observation. The seed is all true to 
the varieties designated, and absolutely free from 
admixture with base and worthless canes. 

The cane from which the seed was produced yielded 
from two to three hundred gallons of syrup per acre. 
PRICES. 

REGULAR SORGO—by mail, 40 cts. per Ib.; by 





YA sists of up- 
J ‘t wards of 400) 
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Vines, %. Second-sts®™" GM, ~—=ssvaarriietiess. 
Small Fruits, e ‘ oe or Zh Hs Seeds sent by mail| 

&e rm Snes ~ EK ——— 4 on receipt of Cata- 


No. 3, Descriptive Catalogue of 
of Two Hundred 


A liberal Discount allowed to the trade. 


Send for Catalogue. 


logue price. 
DAHLIAS, consisting of upwards 


Distinct Varieties. 
Address, 


HENRY MICHEL, 56 North Second Street, Saint Louis, Mo., 


mar 1—4 


express, 25 lbs. or less, 25 ets. per lb.; over 25 lbs., 
15 cts. per lb. 


LIBERIAN, OOMSEEANA, NEEAZANA, and 


| EARLY SORGO—by mail 50 cts. per lb.; by ex- 


press, 25 lbs., or less, 30 cts., per lb.; over 25 lbs., 
25 cts. per lb. Package included. 
Two to three lbs. required per acre. 
CLARK SORGO MACHINE Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Manufacturers of Sorgo Machinery, Drag Saws, 
Bells, Corn Crushers, &c. Sorgo Hand Book and 
specimen copy of the Sorgo Journal sent FREE. 
feb15-36 





with Wm. Koenig & Co., Western Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
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Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store. 


WM. KORNIG & CO., 
No. 56 North Second St., above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in 


Eandreth’s Celebrated Garden 


SEEDS. 


Brown’s Improved Illinois Corn Planter, 


Greatly Improved for the Spring of 1866. 


The celebrated Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, 


The best cultivator in the Western Country. 


Aultman, Miller & Co.’s Buckeye Mower—and Reaper and Mower 


combined—with the best Self-Rake ever got up. 


Deere & Co.’s celebrated Moline Plows, 


Extra hardened, and with slip share. 


And Agricultural Implements and Seeds in General. 


Send for Circulars. 





== 





Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safest and most infallible preparation in the world, 
for the cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion of health, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be fuund carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Joun L. Lyon, without which 
none are genuine. 

Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

C. G, CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Couuins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly 





VICTORIA AND CAHOON’S 


RHUBARB, 


For sale at $5 per 100. 
SCOTCH HYBRID, $3 per 100. 


Address, C. D: STEVENS, Mendota, Il. 
[sep15-6m)] 





Western States. Agricultural 
Company. 


L. J. BUSH & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers 
in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL 


MACHINERY, 


Dodge’s Patent Iron Reaper and 
Mower, formerly “Ohio and 
Buckeye.” 

Threshers and Separators, 

Horse Powers, Portable Steam 
Engines, 

Sugar Mills and Evaporators, 

Farm and Freight Wagons, Plows, 

Cultivators and other Farm Ma- 
chinery. 

Heavy Freight Wagons made to 
order on short notice. 


We are prepared to receive on consignment, 
and sell, all kinds of produce, and to purchase 
to order any goods that may be required for 
farm or plantation use. Our facilities enable 
us to purchase on the BEsT terms, and our 
charges will be moderate. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


NO. 14 SOUTH MAIN ST. 


Opposite Merchants’ Exchange, 


feb3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 


30,000 FIRST CLASS APPLE 


Trees for sale, comprising all of 
THE LEADING WESTERN VARIETIES, 
at $15 per hundred, $100 per thousand. 


BAYLES & BRO., 


janl-6t Carondelet, Mo. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


Anpual Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 





Agricultural Seeds 
For 1866, 


With directions for the cultivation of Garden Vege- 


tables, is ready for mailing to all applicants. 


J.M. Thorburn & Co., 


Growers and Importers of Seeds, 





feb—4t 15 John St., New York. 
Itch! Itch! Itch | 
Scratch! Scratch! Scratch! 


Wheaton’s| Ointment 
Will Cure the Itch in 48 hours 


wv It cures the Prairie Itch, Wabash 
( ITCH” © Scratches, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the 
o{Skin. Price 50 cents. 
J Beware of Lotions and Washes 
which will not remove ihe disease. 
- By sending 60 cents to COLLINS 
BRO’S, , (Agents for the South-west,) S.W. Corner of 
2d and Vine Sts., Saint Louis, Mo., it will be forward- 
ed by mail, free of postage, to any part of the country. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Maas., Proprietors. 
_ Octl5-6m 


Hovey & Co.’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Seeds for 1866. 


Our present edition—the 30th—greatly improved 
andenlarged to more than 4100 pages of small 
type, and illustrated with upwards of 


50 new and beautiful engravings, 
of the mest pepular and showy flowers, with a full 
description ef more than 2500 Flower amd Vegetable 
Seeds, accompanied with full and complete pructical 
directions for the amateur cultivator, will be ready 
FEBRUARY TENTH. 

The Catalogue now offered to our numerous cus- 
tomers, is one of the most complete ever published, 
containing all the information necessary for the 
amateur, for the successful growth of the most beauti- 
ful flowers and plants. In consequence of the in- 
creased cost of paper and other expenses of publication 
we shall charge the nominal price of 25 cts. each, and 
all applicants inclosing that amount, will receive the 
Catalogue. Address, HOVEY & Co., 

feb 15-2t 53 North Market St., Boston. 


PRAIRIE FARMERS may 


learn much to their advantage, about TIMBER, 
from a Descriptive Pampuwet of the best rapid 
growing 


Forest Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Hedges, 


That may be readily raised from SEED, if sown in 
WINTER OF EARLY SPRING, with directions how tu 
grow them, and where to get the seed. 

Address, enclosing 2 stamps, H. WILBUR, 
feb 15-3t Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Young Men and Boys wanted, in 
Villages and the Prairie Country. An opportenity 
for great usefulness, at a liberal profit. BUSINESS 
NEW, lasts but a few weeks only from this time.— 
Apply at once, reves, 10 cents for pamphlets and 
ae” wie Address Box 210, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 

prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
reens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
ablias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


Trees and Plants at Retail. 


The subscriber begs to offer the following, together 
with almosteverything elee found in a nursery—all 
approved varieties and of best quality. 

Apples, 2 and 3 year old, 20 to 25c. 

Peaches, 25 and 30c. 

Pears, dwarf65c, standard 75c. 

Cherries, 75c. Plums, 75c. Apricotsand Quinces, 50c. 

Grapes—Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Nortons’ Vir- 
ginia, Taylor’s Bullit—50c each. 

Strawberries—Wilson’s Albany, Iowa, $1.50 per 100 
Russell, Buffalo, French, Baltimore Scarlet, 
$3 per 100. 

Lawton Blackberry—$1.50 per doz. 
Raspberries—Doolittle’s Black Cap, 
St. Louis, $1.50 per doz. 

Currants—Red and White Dntch, $1.50 per doz. 

Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, $1.50 per doz. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees—20 Fine varieties, 50c 
to $1.00 each. 

Shrubs—50 choice kinds, 75c. 

Roses—over one hundred superb varieties, 50c to $1 
each. 

Dahlias—over 70 varieties, 50c each. 

Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, a splendid assortment, 
from 2 to 6 feet high, price from 50c to $5 each. 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, Penias, &c. 


Address, Carew Sanders, 


Carondelet, Mo. 





Purple Cane, 





Spring Garden Seeds. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED CATALOGUE, 


For 1866, 


Mailed to all applicants. 
N.B.—NEW PEAR SEED by mail, $4 $ bb. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


marl—2t 15 John St., NewYork. 


Tenbrook, Pierce & Co., SWEET 
POTATO Culturists, 


Have on hand a large stock of Nansemond Sweet 
Potatoes for seed, which we offer to those wanting 
seed the coming spring, on reasonable terms. Our 
facilities are such that we can promptly forward all 
orders with which we may be favored. 

Responsible agents wanted to sprout our potatces 
on shares. For further particulars, address Tenbrook, 
Pierce & Co., Rockville, Ind., or South Pass, Union 
Co., Ill. lt 








GOODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES—Cazco 
White, Garnet Chiliand Pinkeye Rustycoat, at $2.25 
per bush., $6 per barrel, by E. A. RIEHL, 
feb15-2t Alton, IIL 





St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sq@~ SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW.¢o8 


INO. 25 NORTEL 


MATN STREHT, 


BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant c& 
Wm. M. Pranrt. 


Brother, 


|Atrrep Pant. 


J 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in snd Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural 


Implements 


and Machines, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


Howe’s Standard Scales. 


Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


sa~ WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; ot 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; €&C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Ootton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 
Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


say STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE 


SULKY CULTIVATOR. =@a 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER.. 


McGaffey’s Double-Check 


Row or Drill Corn Planter. 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply 


of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. ° 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


PLANT & BRO. 





$2,000 a year made by any one 


with $15—Stencil Tools. Noexperience necessary. 
The Presidents, Cashiers, and Treasurers of 3 Banks, 
indorse the Oircular. Sent free with samples. Ad- 
dress the American Stencil Tool Works, Springfield, 
Vermont. decl5 3m 


LAND PLASTER 


By the Barrel. 
Rhodes’ Superphosphate. 


PLANT & BRO., 
25 North Main St., Louis, Mo. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


Weare in receipt of Fresh Seed 
from Texas, which we offer by the 
lb. or bushel, at the lowest market 
rates,and would advise those in want of seed to 
address before buying elsewhere, 


PLANT & BRO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








THE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY, For 


April, May and June planting, for upland and garden 
culture. Under my method of culture, tho yield last 
season, on common dry upland, was over 400 bushels 
per acre. Explicit directions for cultivation, with 
prices of plants, will be sent to any address, gratis, 
with a priced descriptive nursery catalogue, complete, 
of the most desirable Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens and Shrubs, Grape Vines, New Strawber- 
ries, New Large Currants, Rhubarb, Asparagus, &c., 
&c., and the very best and choicest Garden and Flow 
er Seeds in great variety. Seeds prepaid by mail to 
any part of the country. Also a wholesale catalogue 
of the above, with very liberal terms to agents, clubs, 
andthe trade, Agents wanted in every town for the 
sale of Trees, Plants and Seeds, on avery liberal com- 
mission, which will be made known on application. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 
Dec 15-3m Plymouth, Mass. 





Vines, Flowering Shrubs, etc., grown and 
for sale at the 
COAL CREEK VINEYARD & NURSERY. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
BARNES & KELLY, 


BRR ice. AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 





(novl156m) Lawrence, Kan. 
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BARNUM & BRO’S MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No. 26 South” Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 


SIGN OF geyOX YOKE,.£69 hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north ot Walnut Street, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
GARDEN, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 
(+o meee Stock of Garden Seeds is Fresh and Pure, and will 


be furnished in any quantity desired. 


Champion of Ohio Reapers and| Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 
Mowers. Buckeye Cider Mill. 


Vandiver’s Missouri Corn Planter| Buckeye Wheat Drill, 


Exclusive Agents in St. Louis for Celebrated 
Rock Iisliand PfP1ows. 
Gang Plows. (Washing Machines & Wringers. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. jHay Hoisting Forks. 
Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolving;Threshers, Horse Powers, and 
Hay Rakes. © Cotton Gins, and a vast variety 
Cutting Boxes. of farming tools. 


OUR GARDEN SEEDS are supplied IN PAPERS, 


Neatly put up, with Directions for Cultivating, or in bulk. Merchants supplied with any size 
boxes of assorted seeds desired. 


= SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
and Gardener’s Almanac for 1866. 


FREEMAN BARNUM, 
ROB’T C. BARNUM, 











MISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


The copartnership heretofore existing under the firm of Blunden, 
Koenig & Co., is this day dissolved by limitation, Mr. James P. 
Blunden retiring. The remaining partners, Wm. Koenig and D.W. 
Mueller, will assume all liabilities, and sign the name of the firm 
in liquidation. 

JAMES P. BLUNDEN, 
WM. KOENIG, 
D. W. MUELLER. 


St. Louis, Mo., January 2, 1866. 


Referring to the above notice, we have this day associated un- 
der the firm WM. KOENIG & CO., and shall continue the Seed 
and Agricultural business at the old stand, No. 56 North Second St. 
above Pine. 


WM. KOENIG, 
. D. W. MUELLER. 
Referring to the above notices, we take pleasure in stating, that we have appointed 


Messrs. WM. KOENIG & CO., Sore Acents for our manufactured articles in St. Louis, Mo. 
Have arranged for a full stock being always kept on hand, where dealers may be supplied at 


j ] rates. 
liberal rate DEERE & CO., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Moline Plows and Hawkeye Corn Oultivstor. 
AULTMAN, MILLER & CO., 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated Buckeye Reaper and Mower. 
WHITELY, FASSLER & KELLY, 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated Champion Cider Mill. 


GEORGE W. BROWN, 
Manufaeturer of Brown’s Illinois Corn Planter. 








“THE CROWNING TRIUMPH ™ 


Y= KNITS A STOCKING 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE. 


Knitting the Heel and Narrowing off the Toe 
as it goes along. 


if SETS UP ITSOWN WORK; 


KNITS ANY SIZE, from two loops, forming 
acord, up to its full capacity ; 


WIDENS AND NARROWS, by varying the 
number of loops, and 


Knits the Wide Single Flat Web 
The Double Flat Web, 
The Plain Ribbed Flat Web, 
and the 
Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, 
With selveges. 


No other machine in the 
world can do any one 
of these things! 


IT KNITS 
Shawls, 
Hoods, 
Nubias, 
Jackets, 
Breakfast Capes, 
Sacks, 
Skirts, 
Undershirts, 
Drawers, 
Boy’s Suits, 
Children’s Cloaks, 
Snow Shoes, 
Leggins, 
Gloves, 
Mittens, 
And upwards of FORTY 
Different Articles. 


Knits a yard of plain work in TEN minutes, 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. 

For Families, Wool Growers, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, &c., it is the most money-making and labor- 
saving invention of the age. From 100 to 150 per 
cent. profit on every article it produces. Women are 
earning from $15 to $25 per week, knitting hosiery and 
staple and fancy worsted articles. 

Every Machine warranted to work as represented. 

For Circulars, addres; with stamp. 


PRATT & CLARK, 
No. 24 North 5th Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
General Agents for the West and 
South-west. 
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